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MACHINE BLOW FINDS 


JERSEY 


UNDAUNTED 





Beaten on J9th by Political 


Bosses, Women Start New 


Campaign on 20th—Leaders in Three States Expect 
Square Deal from Men of Their Commonwealth 


New Jersey suffragists, defeated 
‘by the political machine and the 
liquor interests, at the special elec- 
tion on Tuesday, announced on 
Wednesday the beginning of a 
campaign to secure presidential 
suffrage from the next Legislature, 
which will be elected on Novem- 
ber 2. The announcement is made 
by Mrs. E. F. Feickert, president 
of the New Jersey Woman Suf- 
frage Association. She said: 

“We are stronger than before, 
for in all legislative work we will 
be represented by many thousands 
of voters on record and not merely 
women workers.” 

Far from admitting that the 
New Jersey defeat will affect the 
campaigns in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Massachusetts, the suf- 
fragists of those States are expect- 
ing a square deal from their men, 
atid are working with good cour- 
age for a favorable majority on 
November 2. Analysis of the re- 


turns supports their optimistic 
view. For instance, New Jersey 
districts whose voters are com- 


muters from New York City, gave 
a large favorable vote and the dis- 
tricts bordering on Pennsylvania 
made an excellent showing. 

Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw of 
New York said Wednesday: “We 





have just had a meeting of 200 dis- 
trict leaders. They say, ‘I hear 
New Jersey lost,’ and just go on 
working for our own campaign. 
We can stand a half dozen defeats 
in other States here in New York.” 

Mrs. Gertrude H. Leonard, 
chairman of the executive board of 
the Massachusetts Association, 
said: “I believe the defeat will 
have no particular bearing on the 
question in Massachusetts.” Miss 
Margaret Foley of Massachusetts 
said: “It will be an incentive for 
the men of Massachusetts to be the 
first to grant woman suffrage in 
the East.” 

New Jersey has never seen such 
a Campaign at any previous special 
election. “The activity made it 
seem more like a Presidential con- 
test than a special election on con- 
stitutional amendments,” says the 
New York Times. 

Throughout the State the vote 
was heavy, and despite the fact 
that the unfavorable majority was 
large, it was fairly even. Most of 
the districts rendered returns 
against the amendment in the pro- 
portion of five to four. In Cape 
May and Ocean counties the fish- 
ermen proved strong friends of the 
women, and the amendment car- 

(Continued on page 336.) 








PRESS SAYS NEW JERSEY VOTE 
IS NOT A WEATHERVANE 





Another Month Would Have 


Meant Victory, Declared Im- 


partial Correspondent—Tribune Sees Different 


Outcome in 


New York 





The consensus of opinion of the 
press is that the failure to carry 
New Jersey in no way predicates 
defeat in the States which vote 
Nov. 2. A few days before the 
election a special staff correspond- 
ent of the Boston Post visited New 
Jersey and predicted that suffrage 
would not carry, but he said: 

“One interesting statement is 
constantly heard in the stores and 
on the street. Scores of prominent 
people who believe that the amend- 
ment is going to be defeated openly 
say that if the vote on the question 
was put off another month suffrage 
would unquestionably win.” 

After the news of the New Jer- 
sey defeat the Post declared that 
the result “proves nothing as to 
what Massachusetts and the rest 
will do.” 

The New York Tribune says: 

“New Jersey this year was not 
ready to abolish sex privilege in 
government, but the vote polled by 
the woman suffragists ought to be 
sufficient testimony, even for the 
most obtuse, that the demand fer 
such abolishment cannot be si- 
lenced. 

“Much stress has been laid on 
the theory that the result in New 





Jersey would be an index of the 
fate of the suffrage campaign in 
this State. That is by no means 
necessarily true. The women 
across the river had several diffi- 
culties to contend with from 
which, happily, their sisters here 
are free. The New York State 
campaign is excellently organized. 
The various groups or associations 
are working in thorough harmony. 
While the opposition of the polit- 
ical machines may not be less bit- 
ter, it is hardly to be expected that 
it will be carried to such an extent, 
and manifested so openly, as was 
the case in the special election yes- 
terday. Organized labor, strangely 
enough, largely opposed to woman 
suffrage in New Jersey at the be- 
hest of some of its leaders, appears 
to be pretty completely for votes 
for women here. 

“The defeat in New Jersey is 
discouraging for the suffragists, 
but it is by no means fatal. It will 
spur the canipaigners here and in 
the other campaign States to re- 
doubled efforts. It ought to in- 
spire in the voters thoughts of the 
lamentable waste of time and 
money caused by prelongation of a 
fight against the inevitable.” 








DOUBLE THE POWER OF THE HOME—TWO 





GOOD VOTES ARE BETTER THAN ONE 
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SOUSA DECLARES 


‘METROPOLIS EXPECTS 


VICTORY COMING 





Bandmaster Believes Courtesy | 
Would Be Seen at Polls As) 
Everywhere Else 





John Phillip Sousa has come 


out strongly for votes for women. 


There is 
he says. “And 


“Suffrage will obtain. 
no doubt about it,” 
when it does obtain, women will 


become broader minded. The 
woman without the ballot looks 
after the protection of her daugh- 
ter. The woman with the ballot 


will look after the protection of 
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her son. 
“I can't see any reason why| 
women shouldn’t vote. Women 


make up the greatest part of mu- 
sical audiences. In the parlor, the 
theatre, the church and every- 
where else we can treat them with 
distinguished courtesy and con- 
sideration. I do not think they 
would be insulted at the polls.” 





30,000 IN LINE TODAY 





Living Flag of Suffrage States, 


Big Men’s Section, Impressive 


Thousands cf Working Women Mark Great 
Parade in New York City 





Thirty thousand men and wom- 
en are expected to march Oct 23, 
in the mammoth suffrage parade | 
in New York City. The parade | 
will be the most impressive dem- 
onstration of a campaign that has 
been full of picturesque features. 
o'clock from 


square, the 


Starting at 2 
| Washington 
sion of 25,000 women will march 
up Fifth avenue to Fifty-ninth 
street. The Men’s League ex- 
pects to have 5,000 men in line, 
divided into forty companies. 

The chairman of the parade 
committee is Mrs. Norman de R. 
Whitehouse. The first woman in 
the procession will be Mrs. Leon- 
ard Thomas of Newport, who 
has been chosen to carry the In- 


proces Ss 





‘ternational Woman Suffrage Al- 


liance banner. Behind her will 
walk Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
‘president of the International Al- 


| liance and chairman of the Em- 
|pire State Campaign Committee, 
iwho will be the official head of 


the parade. 

Every one of the 26 nations af- 
filiated in the Alliance will be 
represented by 13 women, 338 
women in all. 

Will Form Living Flag 

Twelve women, representing 
the 12 States where women vote, 
headed by Mrs. Winston Church- 
ill and Mrs. Everett Colby, will 
form a living United States flag. 

They will march in a row, with 
right arms extended, each rest- 
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ing on the shoulder ah ‘the next, 
and depending from their shoul- 
ders will be capes lined with blue 
satin on one side and red satin 
on the other, which when flung 
back from their white suits will 
form the bars of réd, white and 
blue. 

The living flag will follow 
Uncle Sam and Miss Columbia 
and immediately precede the 
United States division. 

The occupational division, of 
which Miss Alice Morgan Wright 
is chairman, will contain sixteen 
groups, marching in diamond for- 
mation, outlined with laurel 
wreaths. 

Actresses will march under the 
organization of Hedwig Reicher; 
authors, Marjorie Benton Cook 
and Mary Heaton Vorse; singers, 
Miss Marcia Van Dresser; danc- 
ers, Mrs. John Corbin; sculptors, 
Abastenia St. Leger Eberde, with 
Tanet Scudder as marshal; social 
workers, Mary Van Kleeck and 
Mrs. V. G. Simkhovitch;  sci- 
entists, Mrs. Leta Hollingworth; 
city officials, Dr. Katharine B. 
Davis. Other groups of women 
in process of formation include 
painters, architects, interior deco- 
rators, librarians, musicians, 
nurses, art students, physicians 
and surgeons, lecturers, life-sav- 
ers, educators, agriculturists, hor- 
ticulturists. 

The classification has been so 
complete as to include even ath- 
animal trainers, gardeners, 
chemists and metallurgists. 

Almost two thousand teachers 
from the Manhattan schools have 
De- 


letes, 


been enrolled by Katherine 
vereux Blake. 
Mayor Mitchel to Review Parade 
In the reviewing stand will be 
Mayor Mitchel, Chief Justice Ed- 
ward E. O’Dwyer, Judge Freschi, 
Justice Samuel Greenbaum of 
the Supreme Court and Justice 
McAvoy, Marcus M. Marks, Dr. 
Moskovitz, Dr. Goldwater, health 


commissioner; William Harmon 


Black, Ambrose O. Neal, Morris 
Levy, Edward Pollak, John J. 
Hopper, District Francis Martin 


and Sheriff James S. O’Brien. 

Miss Ethel Stebbins is grand 
marshal of the parade. For the 
international division, Mrs. A. W. 
Taves will be in command, and 
her staff will consist of Fola La 
Follette, Crystal Eastman Bene- 
dict, Harriet Sheppard and Alice 
Carpenter. Clara Savage is in 
charge of the executive body 
which will represent the National 
American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. Miss Leila Wittler will 
lead the press and publicity coun- 
cil. The teachers’ branch of the 
Empire State Campaign Commit- 
tee will be in charge of Miss 
Ellen T. O'Brien, and Mrs. Her- 
bert Carpenter is marshal for the 
New York State Woman Suffrage 
Association. 

Each of the five borough di- 
visions of the Woman Suffrage 
Party will have its own marshal. 
Elizabeth Burchenal will be in 
charge of the forces of the Equal 
Franchise Society, -and Miss 
Frances Arnold is grand marshal 
for the College Equal Suffrage 
League. Josephine Beiderhase is 
grand marshal for the Women’s 
Political Union. 

Forty Companies of Men 

The chief marshal of the men’s 
division will be Frederick S. 
Greene of the “Noble Ninety-two,” 
who were courageous enough to 
march in the parade of I9gII. 

There will be forty companies 
in the men’s division, for each of 
which there will be a “veteran” | 
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wright wid author, will head Di- 
vision A. 

Will Irwin, the only man alive 
to have been arrested by three 
nations in one day—Belgium, 
France and England; William W. 
Mackay, mural decorator, and the 
Rev. Alan McCurdy are among 
the others who have consented 
to help Chief Marshal Greene. 

The General Federated Union 
has accepted the invitation of the 
Trade Union Woman's Suffrage 
League to have organized labor 
take part in the parade. 

A number of big stores have 
given their clerks permission to 
march, and there will be a long 
line of business women, of whom 
Claudia Q. Murphy is chairman. 

There will be a spectacular fin- 
ish to the parade when the sym- 
bolic figures, encircled by thirty 
bands, at the fountain at the 
Plaza, will raise a big United 
States flag while the bands play 
the “Star-Spangled Banner.” Mrs. 
Howard Mansfield, chairman of 
the Music Committee, has de- 
vised this feature in which “Vic- 
tory,” “Equality,” “Justice,” 
“Uncle Sam,” “Miss Columbia” 
and the twelve suffrage States 
and Alaska will form inside the 
musical circle on the steps of the 
fountain, 


WOMEN PROTEST 
INDECENT SHOWS 


Exposition Officials Close Objec- 
tionable Places on Instigation 
of Mothers’ Congress 








Owing to protests largely from 
women voters and the National 
Congress of Mothers, the directors 
of the Panama Exposition have 
closed certain concessions on the 
zone and have decided to purify 


the other concessions and various 
“girl” shows which are open to the 


charge of indecency. 

The protests were sent to the 
California commissioners, who 
upon investigation, found the com- 
plaints so well founded that Arthur 
Arlett, State Commissioner, made 
formal demand that exposition di- 
rectors take immediate steps to 
wipe out the nuisances protested 
against, and as a result all the ob- 
jectionable exhibitions have been 
ordered closed. 


TEXTILE WORKERS 
ENDORSE CAUSE 


National Body Comes Out Unan- 
imously for Suffrage on Con- 
vention’s First Day 








The United Textile Workers of 
America on Oct. 18, at the close 
of the first day’s session of its 
week’s convention in New York 
City, voted unanimously to en- 
dorse woman suffrage after listen- 
ing to a speech by Miss Melinda 
Scott, president of the Woman's 
Trade Union League of New 
York City. 





The National Association of 
Wall Paper Printers and Color 
Mixers of the United States has 
endorsed woman suffrage. C. C. 
Alexander, secretary, recently 
made the announcement that the 
action had been taken at a conven- 
tion at Hudson Falls, N. Y., on 
Oct. 7. 





A special dispatch from Des 





Moines, Ia., to the Boston Tran- 
sciipt, says that it is already con- 
ceded that the equal suffrage 
amendment will carry in Iowa 


captain. George Middleton, play- ‘next June. 


FACULTY POLL IN 
WOMEN’S FAVOR 


Princeton Professors Follow Wil- 
son’s Lead and Show Strong 
Majority for Suffrage 





A suffrage poll of the Princeton 
faculty, conducted by the Daily 
Princetonian, the undergraduate 
university organ, showed a major- 
ity favorable to woman suffrage. 
The Daily Princetonian sent out 
return postal cards to all the mem- 
bers of the faculty, professors, in- 
structors, and preceptors. 

Of tor answers received, 57 
were in favor of letting women 
vote, 33 opposed, and II non-com- 
mittal. All departments showed a 
majority in favor except those of 
physics and chemistry. 

Harold D. Harvey, editor of the 
Princetonian, was jubilant over the 
favorable result. “We had ex- 
pected a very different result,” he 
said. “Princeton, you know, has 
been the synonym for conserva- 
tism. The majority for woman 
suffrage within the faculty ought 
to take that issue out of the class 
of radical innovations.” 

An editorial advocating woman 
suffrage written by Mr. Arm- 
strong, chairman of the Editorial! 
Committee. of the Princetonian, 
appeared in the paper together 
with the poll. The editorial says 
in part: 

“Let us follow the lead of the 
President of the United States and 
the lead of our former President. 
who is now head of the nation, in 
studying this question seriously, 
and with our best minds, and the 
chances are that we will come to 
the same conclusions.” 


CONVENTIONS IN 
VARIOUS STATES 


The National American Wom- 


an Suffrage Association will hold 
its forty-seventh annual conven- 


tion in Washington, D. C., De- 
cember 14 to 19. State suffrage 
conventions to be held soon are 
as follows: 
Illinois Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation—Peoria, Oct. 28, 29, 30. 
Kentucky Equal Rights Asso- 
ciation—Lexington, Nov. 8, 9, 10. 
Michigan Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation—Saginaw, Nov. 10, 11. 
North Carolina Equal Suffrage 
League—Asheville, Oct. 28, 29, 30. 
Ohio Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation—Cleveland, Nov. 11, 12. 
West Virginia Equal Suffrage 
Association—Huntington, Nov. 16, 
17, 18. 
Wisconsin Woman _ Suffrage 
Association—Milwaukee, Nov. 18, 
19, 20. 








Through a mistake in the mail- 
ing department part of the New 
England edition of the Woman's 
Journal and Suffrage News, last 
week, was sent where the regular 
edition should have been sent. 


OREGON CHAIRMAN 
SAYS “NO EVILS” 


Father Edwin V. O’Hara, 
chairman of the industrial com- 
mission of the State of Oregon, 
in a recent letter states that 
“none of the evils so freely pre- 
dicted when women were enfran- 
chised has followed in the wake 
of woman suffrage in Oregon.” 

Dr. O’Hara has given years of 
his best service to the struggle 
for a minimum wage and the pro- 
tection of women in industry. He 
fathered the creation of the in- 
dustrial welfare commission, said 
by labor legislation authorities to 
be the model commission of the 
country in its powers for safe- 
guarding women. 


















JERSEY UN DAUNTED 


(Continued from page 335.* 


ried by a majority of approximate- 
ly 300. The most significant fea- 
ture of the election from a suf- 
frage point of view was the close- 
ness of the vote in Bergen and 
Camden counties. Thousands of 
commuters from New York City 
live in Bergen County, where 55 
districts out of 115 recorded 4,870 
for the amendment and 4,905 
against. In Camden, which is just 
across the river from Philadelphia. 
there was a possibility Wednesday 
morning that the returns would 
show a majority in favor. 

Mrs. Minnie J. Reynolds, execu- 
tive secretary of the Women’s Po- 
litical Union, telegraphed the 
Woman’s Journal Wednesday 
from Newark: 

“Suffrage decisively and gen- 
erally defeated in New Jersey. 
Fear aroused in party machines by 
effectiveness of our campaign 
caused them to get out phenom- 
enal vote. Both party machines 
passed order throughout State for 
our defeat. District leaders acted 
as challengers for antis and elec- 
tioneered inside polling places. 
Money openly paid for votes. Re- 
sult due to party influence plus 
some fraud on an electorate not 
yet sufficiently educated to over- 
come machine manipulations.” 





The New York Tribune in its 
account of the election Oct. 20 
laid the defeat of the amendment 
squarely at the feet of the political 
bosses. Even the  anti-suffrage 
New York Times admitted that the 
suffragists “found the great politi- 
cal machine arrayed against them 


in some of the most important cen- 
tcis Uf pupulativi.” 


“New Jersey bosses forgot their 
political differences and joined in a 
common cause—that of bringing 
about the defeat of the suffrage 
amendment to the New Jersey con- 
stitution,” says the Tribune. “Party 
lines were obliterated and the Re- 
publican and Democratic machines 
hitched up into a bipartisan steam 
roller which was expected to flat- 
ten the suffrage vote into a pan- 
cake. 

“‘Davy’ Baird, the Republican 
boss of South Jersey, and ‘Jim’ 
Nugent, the Democratic boss of 
North Jersey, were the chief push- 
ers of the steam roller when the 
suffrage fight began. As the con- 
test grew warmer, however, and 
the chances of the suffragists in- 
creased, other bosses and near boss- 
es, who had maintained a discreet 
silence, were forced to bestir them- 
selves, so that when the polls 
opened yesterday every political 
boss in New Jersey, regardless of 
his political affiliation, was lined up 
against the amendment. 

“At first the opposition was of a 
quiet nature, but as soon as the 
confidence of the machine men be- 
gan to wear off word was sent to 
the ‘boys’ to get busy and bring out 
the vote just as though it were an 
election for President. It wasn’t 
long before such counties as Cam- 
den, Passiac, Middlesex, Essex, 
and even parts of Hudson, saw po- 
litical workers at the polls urging 
and eajoling the intending voter to 
cast his ballot against the amend- 
ment. 

Liquor Dealers at Work 

“The political machines, of 
course, had the active assistance of 
the brewers and liquor dealers. 
Some people said the brewers had 
the active assistance of the politi- 
cians. Anyway, there wasn’t a 





harder working crowd against the 
suffrage amendment than the State 
Liquor Dealers’ Association. 

“The Baird-Nugent crowd had 
the active assistance of such other 
bosses as Alfred N. Dalrymple, of 
Essex; Tom Martin, of Hudson, 
and George Wright, of Passaic. 

“The most strenuous of all the 
boss fights against the amendment 
was, of course, in Newark, where 
lim Nugent controls things in the 
Democratic camp with an iro: 
hand. Nugent at times had tears 
in his eyes as he worked and spoke 
against giving women the right to 
vote. There is a certain large 
brewery in Newark and another 
large one near it. Nugent is well 
acquainted with the owners of 
these breweries—in fact, he is a 
not distant relative of the proprie- 
tor of one of them. 

“Most of the hostile politicians 
frankly admitted the reason they 
opposed the granting of the fran- 
chise was not because women were 
incompetent to vote, but because 
they believed they could not ¢ontro! 
them as easily as the men.” 

President Votes for Suffrage 

President Wilson voted for equa! 
suffrage during the day at Prince- 
ton. When photographers tried to 
take a picture of him, he stopped 
them, saying, “This is too serious 
a matter to make a spectacle of.” 
The district in which the President 
voted went against the amendment, 
and according to the Tribune, the 
rather heavy Negro vote was re- 
sponsible. 

According to returns Wednes- 
day morning the amendment was 
defeated throughout the State by 
a majority of about 55,000. Witlr 
only 239 districts missing out of a 
total of 1,891, the vote stood 
184,385 against suffrage and 130. 
707 for it. 

The vote was most evenly divid- 
ed in the rural districts. Majori- 
ties against suffrage in some of the 
cities follow: Newark, 210 elec- 
tion districts out of 319, 10,157; 
Jersey City, 3,531; Paterson, 
1,381; Pasaie, 432; Bayonne, 345; 
Orange, 226; South Orange, 258; 
West Orange, 136. East Orange 
went for suffrage by 136 votes. 


JOHN MCCORMACK 
* FAVORS SUFFRAGE 
Famous Tenor Sees Every Rea- 


son Why Women Should Have 
Vote—Likes Campaign 





An hour before a concert in 
Springfield, Mass., last week, 
John McCormack, the great tenor 
singer, found time to express him- 
self on the question of woman 
suffrage. “I see no earthly rea- 
son why a woman should not 
vote,” said he, “and every reason 
in the world why she should. I 
don’t believe in the London meth- 
ods,” he continued, “but here they 
do it beautifully.” 

When asked if he had any ob- 
jection to his sentiments being 
made public, Mr. McCormack re- 
plied with vigor, “I don’t care 
who knows it.” 





Secretary Lansing announced 
last week he would not vote on 
woman suffrage in New York this 
year, because he has not had time 
to go to New York to register. 
Inasmuch as he will not vote, 
the secretary has declined to ex- 
press his views. Every other 
member of the cabinet from a 
Stage voting on the question this 
fall, will vote for suffrage. 
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PARADES AND RALLIES MARK CLOSING DAYS 





Great Rallies Held In New York 


A monster campaign rally was 
held in Carnegie Hall Friday 
night, Oct. 22, on the eve of New 
York City’s great suffrage pa- 
rade. The speakers included 
Mayor Mitchel, Senator William 
E. Borah of Idaho, Congressman 
F. W. Mondell of Wyoming 
Dudley Field Malone, Dr. Anna 
Howard Shaw and Miss Mary 
Garrett Hay. 

Thirty-five banks and. trust 
companies in New York City 
were visited last Saturday by suf 
frage workers, who made the 
rounds in decorated automobiles. 
The suffragists asked for only a 
minute, but they were invited in 
and at some banks talked for as 
much as fifteen minutes. 

The real Chinatown, the con- 
servative community. of New 
York City, remote from the march 
of modern events, has been in- 
vaded by suffragists and has ex- 
pressed its approval of woman 
suffrage, according to the Inde- 
pendent. Miss Lavina Dock made 
a Chinese votes for women ban- 
ner, combining old rose, light 
blue and yellow with black and 
white. This helped to draw the 
attention of Chinatown, and Miss 
Dock’s informal speeches and 
questions did the rest. 

A big mass meeting for colored 
people was held under the au- 
spices of the Woman Suffrage 
Party Oct. 17 in Bethel Church, 
132d street. Charles Anderson, 
ex-collector of the port, presided. 
The Rev. S. Arnett, pastor of the 
church, assisted in the program, 
and Stitt Wilson and Mrs. Har- 
riet Johnston Wood were the 
other speakers. 

Mr. Robert Underwood John- 
son has not only come out for 
suffrage, but has twice spoken at 
suffrage meetings arranged by 
Mrs. William Vanamee, once at 
a street meeting in Newburgh 
and again at an out-of-door mass 
meeting in Montgomery. 

In addition to the large sum 


nail brings some belated gift 
rom a suffragist far away. It was 
eported on Oct. 9 that the fund 
iad been increased to over $1700. 
Che chairman of the committee 
n charge, Mrs. Martha Went- 
vorth Suffren, wishes through 
Che Woman’s Journal to thank 
<ind friends all over the country, 
many of whom sent their dollars 
inonymously, for their generous 
help in making the close of the 
New York campaign beautiful 
ind, it is confidently believed, suc- 
cessful. 

A suffrage campaign is being 
conducted in cities of upper New 
York State by the manufacturers 
of Sozodont, a dentifrice. In the 
stores of the cities where the 
campaign was inaugurated, and 
which included not only drug 
stores, but also department stores, 
laborate window displays dressed 
in colors of the Suffrage Party 
are shown. Within the stores 
booths dressed also in suffrage 
colors are being maintained, pre- 
sided over by suffrage workers. 
Pamphlets are distributed from 
here, containing suffrage argu- 
ments, and the stores contain car- 
tons calling attention to the fact 
that the suffrage amendment to 
the State Constitution is to be 
voted on on Nov. 2. 

In the cities of Utica, Roches- 
ter, Syracuse and Buffalo, where 
campaigns were begun almost 
simultaneously, it was found that 
without exception the merchants 
were eager for the displays. 

M. F. Sickly, of Washington 
County, Col., has sent to the 
headquarters of the Rochester 
Woman Suffrage Campaign Com- 
mittee his tax receipt, dated Feb- 
ruary 4, 1915, showing that the 
rate paid was a trifle over $8 per 
thousand of valuation. At the 
Caledonia Fair recently Mr. Sick- 
ly listened to the statement made 
by Mrs. Henry F. Burton im her 
anti-suffrage speech, that the tax 
rate in Colorado was $40 per 
thousand and was so indignant 





which Dollar Day netted to the 
Woman Suffrage Party, 


;that he offered his tax receipt in 
each j evidence 











Jersey Closes Big Campaign 


The closing hours of the New 
Jersey campaign were character- 
ized by the most intense activity, 
especially in the large and pop- 
ulous cities in the northern part 


of the State. 

The orange, white and blue 
and purple, white and green ban- 
ners of the New Jersey Wom- 
an Suffrage Association and the 
Women’s Political Union were 
fluttering from hundreds of auto- 
mobiles racing through the high- 
ways and byways of the northern 
counties, carrying women to the 
doors of the large manufacturing 
establishments. It is safe to say 
that 100,000 leaflets controverting 
the statement of Hickey that 
woman suffrage from labor's 
point of view had proved a fail- 
ure in Colorado were distributed 
to the men in such establishments 
when they left work Monday 
night, 

400 Speakers on Last Day 

In addition to the distribution 
of literature which was carried on 
by thousands of workers from 
different parts of the State, some 
400 speakers addressed crowds in 
all the big cities of the State. 
One of the most picturesque feat- 


ures was the continuous twenty- 
four-hour open-air mass meeting 
in Newark, which began at 6 
o’clock Monday morning and con- 
tinued with a strong array of 
speakers until the polls opened at 
6 o’clock Tuesday morning. It 
was the centre of a big crowd of 
attentive listeners throughout the 
day and far into the night. 

“The last hours of this fight 
have set a new record for politi- 
cal activity,” declared the Asso- 
ciated Press, 

Every night for a week before 
election three automobiles full of 
speakers went from New York 
City to Jersey City and Hoboken, 
and last Saturday ten automo- 
biles with 35 experienced speakers 
left Philadelphia for Camden and 
other nearby towns. 


Saturday night sixteen meet- 
ings were held in Jersey City un- 
der the auspices of the DeHart 
Equal Suffrage League, and a 
great mass meeting was held at 
Paterson, with William Jennings 
Bryan, United States Senators 
Borah and Hughes as the princi- 
pal speakers. Senator Clapp 
wound up more than a week’s 
speaking tour Monday night at 
Belleville. : 





FORMATION FOR 
NEW YORK PARADE 


Police Squad. 
Seventh Regiment Band. 
International division, National di- 
Vision, Suffrage States, New Jersey, | 
other States, 





Press and Publicity, 


Council, forming in Washington 
Square. 
Teachers’ branch of Empire State 


Campaign Committee, forming in 
4th street, off Washington square. 
New York State Woman Suffrage 
Association, Washington Square 
North. 

Woman Suffrage Party of Manhattan. 
Division A—Borough officers and 
Assembly cistricts 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. 
West Washington Square. 

Division B—Assembly districts 6, 7, 
8, 9 and Bohemian Committee, West 
Washington Place. 

Division C—Assembly districts 10, 11, 
12, 13, 14, Waverly Place, West. 
Division D—Assembly districts 15 and | 
16 and French Committee, Mac- | 
dougal Street. 
Division E—Assembly districts 17, 18, | 
19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, West Ninth | 
Street. 
Division F—Assembly district 25 and, 
Women’s Trade Union League, | 





West Tenth Street. 
Division G—German Committee, East | 
Ninth Street. | 

Woman Suffrage Party of the Bronx, | 

East Ninth Street. 

Assembly districts 30, 32, 33, 34, 35, | 
East Ninth Street, east of Univer- | 
sity Place. | 

Patrolmen’s Wives and Leiter Car-| 
riers’ Auxiliary, East Ninth Street, | 
near Broadway. 

Woman Suffrage Party of Brooklyn. 

Division A—Borough officers and As- 
sembly districts 1 and 2, North 
Washington Square East. 

Division B—Assembly districts 3, 4, 5, 
6, East Washington Square. 
Division C—Assembly districts 7, 8, 
9, 10, East Washington Place. 
Division D—Assembly districts 11 and 
12. Waverly Plana ona 

Street. 

Division E—Assembly districts 13, 14, 
15, 16, Waverly Place and Mercer 
Street. 

Division F—Scandinavian Committee, 
Waverly Place, third block east. 
Division G—Assembly districts 17 and 
18, University Place, north of 

Waverly Place. 

Division H—Assembly districts 19, 20, 
21, Green Street, north of Waverly 
Place. 

Division I—Assembly districts 22, 23, 
and King’s County Woman Suffrage 
Association, Mercer Street, north of 
Waverly Place. 

Queen’s Borough Woman: Suffrage 
Party, Assembly districts 1, 2, 3, 4, 
East Tenth Street, Fifth Avenue to 
University Plave. 

Richmond Borough Woman Suffrage 
Party, East Tenth Street, from Uni- 
versity Place to Broadway. 

Labor Women—University Place, 

north of East Tenth Street. 
69th Regiment Band. 
Equal Franchise Society — West 
? Eleventh Street. 
Collegiate League — West 
Street. 
Occupational and professiona] groups 
—West Eleventh Street, 
Nurses—East 


Owoome 


Eleventh 


Eleventh Street, near 
Fifth Avenue, 
Civil Service Women—West Thir- 


teenth Street, near Fifth Avenue. 
Business Women—West Thirtesnth 
Street, near Sixth Avenue. 


Men’s Leagu: Mast Thirteenth 
Street. 
Women’s Political Union— 


Twenty-Second Street, 


Assembly districts 26, 27, 28, 29, 31,| tenements. 
|}also in the line of march. 





Automobiles—East Eleventh Street 


never recedes. The crusade may 
halt. It may waver for a time, but 
it can never go backward. Wher- 
ever the army of suffragists place 
their standard, there it remains un- 
til, as a result of another victory, 
it moves forward into the oppon- 
ent’s territory. This must neces- 
sarily be so, because the women, 
having once been given the right to 
vote, can never be expected to use 
that right to disfranchise them- 
selves. What they gain they keep. 





—The Farm Journal. 


' 


The woman siiffrage movement | 


fin line. 





Pennsylvania Holds Three Parades 


Three great parades are mark- 
ing the closing weeks of the cam- 
paign in Pennsylvania. One was. 
held in Pittsburgh Oct. 16, an- | 
other in Philadelphia Oct. 22 and 
one will take place in Wilkes-| 
barre Oct. 29. The two latter were | 
evening parades. 


More than 5,000 women of A\I- 
legheny county marched in Pitts- 
burgh’s parade, headed by Mrs. 
Frank M. Roessing, president of 
the State Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, and Miss Hannah J. Pat- 
terson, chairman of the Woman 
Suffrage Party. In order that 
the pageant should be completely 
democratic, no automobile  di- 
visions were entered, and except 
for those in the floats, all the 
women marched on foot—wives 
of prominent citizens, factory 
girls, professional women, cooks, 
maids, women from the exclusive 
districts and women from the 
Over 200 men were 
The 
parade led through the business 
district to Northside Park, where 
it was reviewed by Mrs. Roessing 
and other prominent suffrage of- 
ficials, 

The parade started at Monon- 
gahela wharf, and women from 
every section of Allegheny county 
and from every district of the 
city were in line. Most of them 
were garbed in white, relieved by 
sashes of yellow. Those who did 
not carry streaming pennants and 
banners of yellow with suffrage 
slogans carried white parasols. 
l*nergetic committees provided for 
plemty of bande, dosorutions and 
The march was one mile 
long and led through the busi- 
ness district to Northside Fark. 


badges. 


Philadelphia’s parade on the 
evening of Oct. 22, the Festival 
of Light, was planned to be one 
of the most beautiful suffrage 
demonstrations ever held there. 
The most important single feat- 
ure in the line was the Woman's 
Liberty Bell, which has com- 
pleted a remarkably successful 
tour of the entire State. Some 
elaborate costume effects were 
planned. The Woman Suffrage 
Party marchers wore dark tail- 
ored suits, a large shoulder knot 
with yellow streamers, black tri- 
corne hats, white gloves and car- 
ried picturesque lanterns with 
amber-colored glass sides, from 
which hung small American flags. 
The women of another section 


‘trom factories, stores and count- 
ing rooms after a full day’s work. 
Women from nearby towns and 
outlying districts will come in to 
join the parade. 


The annual conference of the 
Pittsburgh Methodist Ep:scopal 
Church at the close of its ninety- 
second session last week endorsed 
woman suffrage by a vote of 185 
to 19. 


Suffrage newsies sold copi:s of 
The Woman’s Journal on the 
streets of Philadelphia Oct. 16. 





The University of Pennsyl- 
vania, which created a storm of 
criticism by refusing to reappoint 
Prof. Scott Nearing to the board 
of faculty, has also denied per- 
mission to hold a suffrage discus- 
sion in Houston Hall on the 
ground that it is “political.” At 
the same time permission is given 
for a Socialist meeting. 





In 80 Philadelphia mov ing pict- 
ure theatres from Oct. 11 until 
election day, suffrage arguments 
wi.l be thrown on the screens in 
the intervals between the films. 
[t is estimated that suifrage argu- 
nents will challenge the attention 
of about 50,000 persons daily. 

Several hundred Philadelphia 
homes were placarded with large 
colored posters last week bearing 
the words “Vote for Woman Suf- 
frage Workers 
from the Equal Franchise League 
in three automobiles, the “Burn- 
ham Winner” leading, undertook 
the work of putting up the post- 
ers, 


November 2.” 





“What Illinois Women Have 
Accomplished With the Vote” is 
the title of a leaflet issued by the 
Illinois E. S. A., Tower Hill, Chi 
cago. It says of the Chicago elec- 
tion last spring: “At this election 
254,000 women voted. Never in 
the history of Chicago did the 
political parties put up such good 
men for candidates, and in two 
wards where the women did not 
approve of the men chosen by 
the political men and 
women working together put up 
independent candidates and elect 
ed them.” 


parties, 


A goodly list is also 
given of Iliinois towns where the 
womea have secured playgrounds 





wore golden yellow capes, car- 
ried “votes for women” pennants 


and pumpkin lanterns. Daffodil 
bonnets distinguished another 


section. Women physicians, grad- 
uates and internes of the Wom- 
cen’s Medical College wore col- 
lege caps and gowns with grecr 
hoods, and carried green lanterns. 
\ large group of nurses marched 
in their white hospital unifornis. 
Women from ali over the south- 
eastern section of the State were 
South Broad street was 
decorated and illuminated in 
honor of the event. 

Wilkes-Barre 
with great interest to their pa- 
rade, to be held Oct. 29. ‘The 
women of that section of the 
State have established an en- 
viable reputation for the novelty 
of their suffrage demonstrations, 
and they expect to surpass tlicir 
previous records in every way. 
The march will be through the 
business section of the city. Some 
cf the marchers will come right 


looks for ward 


and other improvements, An 
lother leaflet, “Mayors of Illinois 
Appreciate Equal 
Suffrage,” gives strong testimony 


Benefits of 


from a number of Mayors. 





Speaking of the Triangle fire 
the other day at a suffrage meet- 





ling, Miss Florence E. Allen said 
ishe believed the women workers 
feel more nervous working in a 
\firetrap without the vote than 
ithey would if they had the vote. 
‘It will be remembered that the 
| heads of the Triangle Shirt Waist 
Company escaped punishment 
wheh the fire in their factory, 
with its locked doors, cost 143 
lives; and a little later, when one 
lof them was again caught work- 
|ing his girls in a firetrap behind 
| locked doors, contrary to the law, 
|he got off with a $20 fine. 

| 

| We may as well get ready for 
| the inevitable, for women are go- 


‘ing to vote. — Secretary of the 
| Navy Daniels. 
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PRESIDENTS ON SUFFRAGE 

















President Wilson’s announcement of his conversion to 
woman suffrage leads to a backward glance over other Presi- 
dents who have favored the cause: 


The first, of course, was Abraham Lincoln. In a letter 
to his constituents, published in the Sangamon County 
Journal away back in 1836, he declared that he believed in 
admitting to suffrage all citizens who possessed certain 
qualifications, “by no means excluding females.” 

President Hayes was heartily tu favor of vues ful 
women. In his time the question had not become a burn- 
ing one, and he made no public declaration on the subject. 
but his views were well known to his personal friends, of 
whom the late Henry B. Blackwell was one. 

President Garfield was interested in the question, which 
was growing in public favor. He wrote: “Laugh at it as 
we may, put it aside as a jest if we will, woman suffrage 
is rising on the horizon larger than a man’s hand, and some 
solution, ere long, that question must find.” 

President Harrison was said to favor suffrage, but he 
made no public declaration in regard to it. 

President Roosevelt voted for woman suffrage when a 
member of the Legislature, and recommended it in his in- 
augural message as Governor of New York, besides declar- 
ing himself in favor of it unofficially on several occasions. 
For some years he was rather a lukewarm suffragist, and 
the women thought that in his letters and published articles 
he laid more stress upon his lukewarmness than upon his 
belief. But during the last few years his utterances have 
been as emphatic as anyone could wish. 

President Wilson up to six or seven years ago was a 
pronounced opponent. Then he ceased to call himself an 
anti-suffragist, and said he was considering the question. 
Both suffragists and antis put before him their best argu- 
ments. To the repeated delegations of women who went to 
see him he was courteous but non-committal. 

The first definite light as to the conclusion which he 
had finally arrived at came last December. In November 
Montana and Nevada had given women the bailot. Miss 
Anne Martin, the President of the Nevada Equal Franchise 
Society, was in Washington not long after, and made a cali 
on President Wilson. The report of the interview published 
in The Woman's Journal of Dec. 19, 1914, says: 

“Senator Key Pittman of Nevada introduced Miss 
Martin to the President, who congratulated her warmly on 
her success in Nevada, and said that he had been glad to 
read of it. ‘That is the way I believe it should come—by 
States,’ he said.” 

Ever since, the suffragists have felt confident that when 
Mr. Wilson was ready to make a public declaration on the 
subject, it would conform with his private declaration, and 
so it proved. ; 

Incidentally, this shows that the President’s conversion 
was not due to the influence of Mrs. Galt. His interview 
with Miss Martin took place almost ten months before his 
engagement. 

There will probably never be another President of the 
United States who is not in favor of votes for women. 

‘ A. S. B. 


JERSEY VICTORY DEFERRED © 


The women of New Jersey have won a moral victory, 
though their actual victory is postponed. The alignment 
between the forces of righteousness and the forces of evil 
was never clearer than in this campaign. The men who 
have been leaders for reform and good government in 
New Jersey stood for equal suffrage, while against it were 
all the reactionary elements, led by President Wilson’s old 
enemy and the enemy of clean politics, “Jim” Nugent. 
Even the Newark Sunday Call, which had shown anti-suf- 
frage leanings, declared toward the end of the campaign 
that the methods and influences used against suffrage were 
almost enough to make it an advocate of the cause. 

In New Jersey, as everywhere else, the friends of equal 
rights had against them a triple combine made up of the 
machine politicians, the liquor and vice interests, and *Big 
Business,” in the bad sense of the term. There was also the 
little society of well-meaning but misguided anti-suffrage 
women, who were used as a cloak by these more powerful 
and sinister forces. 

In New Jersey the liquor interests are so strong that 
that State has not even a local option law. New Jersey has 
also been known for many years as the happy hunting 
ground of corrupt corporations, the place where any sort 
of objectionable corporation went to take out its charter. 
In spite of these tremendous obstacles, the prospects in New 
Jersey for a time seemed bright; but they darkened when 
the State Federation of Labor and the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs failed to endorse equal suffrage—two or- 
ganizations that have given it their endorsement in all the 
other campaign States. In the Federation of Labor, it was 
the delegates of the trade unions from the various branches 
of the liquor business who turned the scale, and caused the 
Federation to reverse the attitude it had held for 26 years. 
With the women’s clubs, the scale was turned by women 
in favor of suffrage who voted against endorsement, 
through a mistaken unselfishness, for fear of “hurting the 
Federation.” But the outcome was the same. 

In addition to their legitimate activities the opponents 
of equal rights resorted to the most dishonorable “sub- 
marine methods.” The bogus telegrams sent to President 
Wilson were a sample. Gross and shameless falsehoods 
about the suffrage States were circulated broadcast, and at 
the eleventh hour thousands of anti-suffrage placards were 
put up in the factories, professing to be from the Secre- 
tary of the Colorado State Federation of Labor, but really 
from a discredited ex-official of that body. 


The New Jersey suffragists, on the other hand, made 
a Clean aud splendid Cauipalgu, which lias Commanded the 


admiration even of their enemies. They have made many 
thousands of converts. For zeal, intelligence, devotion and 
hard work, they richly deserved to win. When New Jersey 
finally becomes a suffrage State, their work will be remem- 
bered with gratitude and honor. No one who is not wil- 
fully blind doubts that that time will come. A. S. B. 








BRAINS FOR SUFFRAGE 





From President Wilson and Thomas A. Edison down, 
the most distinguished men in New Jersey voted for equal 
suffrage. “Ye born deevil,” said Baillie Jarvic to Rob 
Roy, “what d’ye think’s the value of your head?” And 
the famous freebooter answered, “Fairly weighed, and 
Dutch weight, it might weigh down one provost’s, four 
baillies’, a town clerk’s and six deacons’.” So far as brains 
went, Rob Roy was probably right. In the New Jersey 
election, if heads could have been weighed instead of 
counted, the suffragists would undoubtedly have come out 
victorious. And what the leaders see today, the rank and 
file will see tomorrow, A. S. B. 


BOSTON’S GREAT PARADE 





The great suffrage parade in Boston last Saturday was 
“a thing of beauty and a joy forever.” It was far larger 
than last year’s, and even more impressive. The crowds 
that turned out to view it are estimated at 250,000. Every 
one is agreed that Boston never saw anything of the kind 
to compare with it. 

There could be no more striking proof how the move- 
ment has grown, since four women published the call for 
the first local Woman’s Rights Convention at Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., in 1848, or since nine women gathered in the ante- 
room after an anti-slavery meeting in Boston in 1850 to 
plan for the first National Woman's Rights Convention, the 
anniversary of which jis celebrated in Worcester today. 
There was joy in the hearts of the pld suffragists as that 
wonderful procession went by, with the great divisions from 
the nearby cities, and its representatives even fromthe far- 
away little towns whose delegates had made a real sacrifice 
of time and money to be present. The floats, the college 
men and women in line, the professions, the trade unions, 
the Men’s Leagues, the widely varied forces united in de- 
manding justice for women—it will dwell in memory for- 
ever. At the meeting afterward, the sight of the great 
Mechanics Hall filled, as it so rarely is, floor and gallery, 





was an inspiration in itself. 


Every person in that parade was marching to victory. 
That is as certain as the movement of the stars in their 
courses. The only question is when the victory will be 
reached. For the honor of Massachusetts, it should be 
Nev. 2, 1915. A. S. B. 


CALIFORNIA IS HAPPY 


In connection with the present suffrage campaigns, the 
opponents of equal rights have reviewed the.exploded story 
that Califormia’s expenses have been greatly increased 
since women voted. When Miss Alice Hill Chittenden, the 
President of the New York antis, made this charge two 
years ago, John Francis Neylan, Chairman of the California 
State Board of Control, published in the California 
Outlook of Oct. 4, 1913, an official and detailed statement, 
completely crushing the accusation. In*California Gov. 
Johnson came into office shortly before women obtained 
the bailot. Mr. Neylan says: 

"The records of the State Board of Control show that 
the biennial increases under Gov. Johnson have been the 
smallest in the history of California. The average increase 
every two years for the twelve years preceding Gov. John- 
son was 20.77 per cent. Johnson’s percentage of increase, 
including the appropriations for the next two fiscal years, 
is 15.9 per cent.” 

Mr. Neylan points out that the increase was caused 
by the growth of population and the growth of the State 
institutions. For ingtance, in two years the attendance at 
the State Normal Schools had increased over 30 per cent. 
On the other hand, the Board of Control had forced sixteen 
dishonest officials to disgorge their stealings and refund 
them to the public treasury and had cut out huge graft in 
many public departments, with the result that the total in- 
crease in’ expenditure was less than ever before. He added: 
“I am convinced that these changes could never have been 
accomplished in the short time of three years if it had not 
been for the influence of women upon the political life of 
California.” His whole statement will be found in the 
Woman’s Journal of Oct. 18, 1913. 

California evidently does’ not feel that it is overtaxed, 
for it has just re-elected Johnson by the biggest majority it 
has ever given to any Governor. A. S. B. 








SHE WAS CONVERTED 


Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst was converted to equal suffrage 
during the California campaign by the discovery that the 
vicious interests were fighting the suffrage amendment. 
Since that was the case, she came to the conclusion that 
women would vote pretty solidly against the evils which 
prey upon women and children. 

Col. John P. Irish has vehemently denied that this was 
the cause of her conversion. We therefore reprint a letter 
from Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst to her friend, Mrs. Stearns. 
which was published, with her permission, in the Woman’s 
Journal of Jan. 25, 1913: 

. “My dear Mrs. Stearns:—In reply to your inquiry, | 
will say that I was not in favor of suffrage until the cam- 
paign in California was well on, and then certain informa- 
tion came to me which convinced me that the time had 
come—here, at any rate—when women should have the 
right to vote, 

, “I felt convinced then that women would unite in fa 
voring certain work tending towards the betterment of con- 
ditions affecting women and children particularly, which 
men heretofore could not be relied upon to favor when it 
came to the test of the ballot.” 

Mrs. Hearst’s expectations have been realized. Cali: 
fornia has passed the red light injunction and abatement 
bill—regarded as the most effective kind of legislation yet 
devised for dealing with the social evil—and both the 
friends and the enemies of the law credit its victory to the 
women. The number of no-license towns in California has 
also increased very greatly since women got the ballot. 


A. S. B. 








Governor Brumbaugh played to the galleries for popu- 
larity when he shouted for local option, and now he bespeaks 
the smiles of women as he declares himself for suffrage. 
If the Governor will adorn himself with petticoats, the pub- 
lic will be better able to size him up at his true worth— 
From October Bulletin issued by Pennsylvania State Brew- 
ers’ Association. 





The first victory for woman suffrage was won at 
Runnymede when the English Barons got the Magna Charta 
many centuries ago, and now any one who opposes suffrage 
for women is consciously or unwittingly an adherent of the 
autocratic form of government rather than of democracy.— 
Rey. John Haynes Holmes 





Kansas, Oregon and Arizona adopted equal suffrage 
in November, 1912, although in September of the same 
year Ohio had defeated it. Victory in New Jersey would 
have given all the other Siates a strong boost, but the loss 
of New Jersey is not likely te change enough votes to turn 
the scale in any other State, unless the vote om Nov. 2 
should be extraordinarily close. 
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CADY STANTON 


CENTENNIAL | 


MARKS SUFFRAGE MEETINGS: 





Celebrations Calculated to Aid Campaigns Which Close on 
November 2—Mrsr Stanton Had Remarkable Career 





The centennial of Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton’s birthday is be- 
ing celebrated this month by 
many suffrage clubs, and a great 
celebration is to be held in New 
York City on Oct. 30. The actual 
birthday comes in November, but 
the meetings are held now in or- 
der that they may help the cam- 
paigns. 

Elizabeth Cady was the daugh- 
ter of a distinguished lawyer, and 
was deeply attached to her father. 
When she was a child his heart 
was almost broken by the death of 
his only son. She determined to 
prové to him that she was as good 
as a boy. With her excellent 
powers of mind and body, she 

.readily mastered such acquire- 


ments aS were more common 


among boys than girls; but what- 
ever she did, from riding horse- 
back to reading Greek, when she 
brought her new achievement 
proudly to her father, instead of 


feeling consoled for his loss, 


Judge Cady only sighed and said, 
“My dear, you ought to have been 
a boy!” 

As a child she heard the woe- 
ful stories of women wronged by 
the laws who came to consult her 
father, and she early became in- 
dignant on the subject. Qnce she 
was discovered by him on the 
point of cutting out of his law- 
books all the laws which de- 
prived married women of their 
rights, under the impression that 
this would do away with the 
laws. 

Elizabeth was a beautiful, gay, 
high-spirited girl, overflowing 
with health and with the joy of 
life. She married Henry B. Stan- 
ton, and when he went soon after 
as delegate to the World’s Anti- 
slavery Convention in London in 
1840 she went with him. It was 
that convention which refused to 
admit Lucretia Mott and the 
other women delegates from 
America. Though not herself a 
delegate, Mrs. Stanton warmly 
sympathized with the excluded 
women; and she and Lucretia 
Mott talked over plans for hold- 
ing a woman’s convention at 
some future time. 

Mrs. Stanton was a_ notable 
housekeeper, and the mother of 
seven children, five sons and two 
daughters. She began very early 
to plead with the New York Leg 
islature for married women’s 
property rights. In 1848 she 
joined with Lucretia Mott and 
two other women in publishing 
an unsigned call for a Woman’s 
Rights Convention to be held at 
Seneca Falls, N. Y, At this fa- 
mous convention Mrs. Stanton 
introduced a resolution for wom- 
an suffrage, when even Lucretia 
Mott was opposed to lier doing 
so, because of the public ridicule 
that it would incur, This was 
the only resolution not 
unanimously. 


passed 


A few years later began Mrs. 
Stanton’s life-long friendship with 
Susan B. Anthony. Mrs. Stanton 
had a rich eloquence, both as a 
speaker and as a writer; but she 
was much tied at home by her 
young family, while Susan was 
foot-loose. Therefore, as a friend 
said, “Mrs. Stanton forged the 


thunderbolts and Miss Anthony 
launched them.” She drew up pe- 
titions, resolutions and protests, 
and Miss Anthony went out and 
delivered them in all sorts of as- 
semblies. “Whenever I saw that 
stately Quaker girl coming across 
my lawn I knew that some happy 
convocation of the sons of Adam 
was to be set by the ears by one 
of our appeals or resolutions,” 
wrote Mrs. Stanton years after. 


Mrs. Stanton, Miss Anthony 
and the Rev. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell all lived on the same 
line of railroad, and one would 
start out and pick up the two 
others on the way, and they would 
all go on together to Albany and 
labor with the Legislature. 

Mrs. Stanton was by nature a 
radical; and she often seemed to 
take pleasure in introducing into 
'a staid and decorous suffrage con- 
vention some ultra-radical reso- 
lution which she knew could not 
pass, and watching the resulting 
commotion with as much glee as 
a mischievous little boy who has 
thrown a stone into a frog pond. 


Mrs. Stanton was president of 
the National Woman Suffrage 
Association for many years, and 
was also the first president of the 
National American. Her children 
all grew up in the faith. Her son 
Theodore, who has lived in Paris 
for many years, is the author of 
“The Woman Question in Eu- 
rope.” Her daughter, Mrs. Har- 
riot Stanton Blatch, is the main- 
spring of the Women’s Political 
Union. 

A lively account of Mrs. Stan- 
ton’s activities is to be found in 
her own “Reminiscences of 
Eighty Years.” In reading the 
book one is struck by the strength 
of the child-protective instinct in 
her character. When her hus- 
band wanted to wake the baby 
from a sound sleep in order to 
show him off to visitors the moth- 
er sturdily resisted; and when 
persuasion failed she locked the 
chamber door. Again and again 
on her lecture tours she helped 
inexperienced young parents to 
quiet a crying baby, and her keen 
eye could almost always locate 
the cause that was making it suf- 
fer. After a talk with a young 
father on one of these trips she 
remembered one important piece 
of advice that she had forgotten, 
and telegraphed after him, “Give 
the baby a drink of water six 
times a day!” Her whole life 
was a signal disproof of the anti- 
suffrage notion that women who 
want to vote are sour, dismal, 
anaemic persons, man-haters and 
child-neglecters a 

This is the barest outline of a 
features of her re- 
markable life. Fuller accounts 
will be found in her “Remin- 
iscences” and in the “History of 
Woman Suffrage.” 


few salient 


~ 


Mrs. Ada A. Holman, wife of the 
Premier of New South Wales, and 
one of the most prominent work- 
ers for equal suffrage, hag arrived 
in New York and is touring the 
State, making speeches for suf- 
frage. She is one of a committee 
to visit President Wilson and talk 
with him on woman suffrage. Mrs. 
Holman has writ{en articles and 
books Gh suffrage and has made 
a life-long study of literature re- 
lating to the liberation of women. 





ithe Nurses’ 
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SOCIAL WORKER 
TALKS TO VASSAR 


Lillian Wald Makes Strong 
Statement at College’s Fiftieth 


Anniversary 





At the fiftieth anniversary cele- 
bration at Vassar College last 
week Miss Lillian D. Wald, of 
Settlement, New 
York, spoke on “New Aspect of 
Old Social Responsibilities.” In 
regard to women in politics, Miss 
Wald said, in part: 

“T see in those countries and 
States where political equality 
has been established demonstra- 
tions of self-realization and al- 
most always the development of 
those inclinations that are tradi- 
tional. New Zealand, rémote and 
therefore not within the zone of 
local referendum controversy, has 
—J think not accidentally — the 
lowest infant mortality rate in 
the world. In Norway the Legis- 
lature has lifted a cruel handicap 
from illegitimate children. Inte 
the realm of Federal control hu- 
man needs have been brought, as 
contrasted with material and aca- 
demic and diplomatic functions 
of the government. ‘A Federal 
Bureau for Children, its chief a 
woman, one of your own. What 
new and mannish venture does 
she embark on? She rouses the 
nation—or tries to rouse it—to 
the neglect of the baby. She 
takes the baby out of the ob- 
scure, so often neglected and hid- 
den crib into the full light of pub- 
licity. Suffer not this little one 
to be lost sight of. It is a child 
of the nation.’ ”’ 


HONOR BIRTHDAY 
OF MRS. STANTON 


Centennial of Famous Pioneer 
Celebrated at Seneca Falls and 
New York 





The tooth anniversary of the 
birth of Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 


‘| pioneer suffragist, was held Oct 


15 in the Johnson Opera House. 
Seneca Falls, where the first suf 
frage convention was held July 19 
and 20, 1848. 

Henry Stowell, the  veterar 
editor of The Seneca Falls Reville. 
who was a friend of Mrs. Stanton 
presided at the meeting, and Mrs. 
Harriot Stanton Blatch, daughter 
of Mrs. Stanton, was one of the 
speakers. Dr. John Lovejoy El 
liott of New York, Professor Na- 
thaniel Schmidt of Cornell, and 
Mrs. H. O. Havemeyer also spoke. 

Another celebration of the cen 
tennial took place Oct. 16 at the 
residence at 464 West Thirty- 
fourth Street, where Mrs. Stanton 
lived in 1866. Among those who 
spoke were Mrs. Nora _ Blatch 
de Forest, granddaughter of Eliza 
beth Cady- Stanton; Commissione: 
of Correction Katherine RR. Davis. ! 
Ralph Folks, Mark Eisner, Walter | 
Herrick, Ida M. Tarbell and Dr. | 
Mary M. Crawford. 

Mrs. Robert G. Ingersoll gave a, 
luncheon at Hotel Astor on Oct. 20 | 
to the Centennial Committee. An- 
other luncheon is planned to be held | 
there Oct. 30. l 


a | 
' 


the women have made many fine , 
changes there lately. He said, 
for one thing, in the public parks 
in Denver there is a children’s 
playground, properiy supervised, 
where women may leave their 
children while they go shopping. 
He said he believed Denver is the 
only city where this is done at 








playgieunds. — Pittshyrg (Pa.) 
Press, Oct. 6. { 


COLONEL IRISH 
SAYS “GO HANG” 


California Anti Uses Strong Lan- 
guage in Referring to Dr. Anna 
Shaw 








“Stand up, Anna Shaw, and 
face the God who is polluted up- 
m your lips,” shouted Colonel 
[rish toward the close of his ad- 
lress at an anti-suffrage meeting, 
in Albany, Monday, Oct. 11, ac- 
cording to the Times Union. Col, 
Irish was the chief speaker of the 
‘vening, and was preceded by 
Mrs. A. J. George and Mrs. E. 
Russell Mead, campaign manager 
of the Albany branch of the New 
York State Association Opposed 
to Woman Suffrage. 

“Go hang yourself! You dis- 
zrace the ministers of the gos- 
pel,” continued the speaker. 

“Stand up in the stocks so that 
your black soul may be seen by 
all men. I am calling attention 
to the absolute unreliability of 
the woman at the head of the suf- 
frage movement in the United 
States. Do you want this sort of 
women in the politics of your 
State? Do you want the fangs 
of a poisonous rattlesnake attack- 
ing the women of your family?” 





The Sunday Dispatch, a well- 
known liquor paper of Philadel- 
phia, is out in a fierce editorial 
against woman suffrage, says the 
\merican Issue, which prints a 
sample of 
vanced by the liquor interests as 
follows : 

“When one of these she bears 
invites you to ‘vote for women’ 
remind her that woman’s place is 
at home, cooking the meals and 
sewing the shirts for her lord and 
master — that grandest of all 
heaven’s creations—that cock of 
the walk, who rules by inheri- 
tance— woman’s__ natural __ boss 
from the time of Adam down— 
strong willed, iron limbed man!” 


-_——-— 


NOTES AND NEWS 





Miss Jane Addams has returned 
to Chicago from her visit in Bar 
Harbor, Me., practically recovered 
from her recent illness which has 
kept her from active work in Chi- 
cago for some time. 





Mrs. Medill McCormick and 
Mrs. Ellen Gates Starr, with sev- 
eral Chicago society women, did 
picket duty up and down Fifth Av- 
enue and Polk Street, Chicago, last 
week to help the girl garment 
workers in their strike. 





The engagement of Miss AI- 
berta Hill, executive secretary of 
the Women’s Political Union of 
New York, to Frank Smith, secre- 
tary to Secretary of the Navy 
Daniels, has recently been an- 
nounced. 








At the thirty-fifth annual con- 
vention of the Nebraska Woman 
Suffrage Association, held in Co- 
lumbus Oct. 12-15, Mrs. W. E. 
Barkley of Lincoln was elected 


First vice-president, Mrs. Anna 
Kovanda, Table Rock; second 
vice-president, Mrs. E. L. Burke, 


Omaha; recording secretary, Mrs. 
M. Brugger, 
sponding secretary, 
Robbins, Lincoln; 
E. F. Rood, Omaha; first auditor, 
Mrs. W. F Hardy, Lincoln, and 
second auditor, Mrs. &. I.. Pope, 
Silver Creek. 


Columbus; corre- 


Miss Ida 
treasurer, Mrs. 





the arguments ad- 


SUFFRAGE MOTHER 
HAD LONG CAREER 


Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway of 
Oregon Will Have Name in 
State History 








Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway of 
Oregon, who has just died, was 
one of the remarkable women of 
the Pacific Coast. She has been 


called “the Mother of Suffrage 
in the Northwest.” 


As a young girl she crossed the 
plains to Oregon in an oxcart, be- 
fore the days of the railroad, her 
mother dying on the way. Mrs. 
Duniway more than 
the usual hardships of a pioneer 
farmer’s wife; for her husband a 
few years after their marriage was 
invalided for life by an accident 
with a runaway team, and on her 
shoulders fell the responsibility 
of caring for hina and providing 
for the six young children. She 
took boarders, taught school, ran a 
millinery business and kept the pot 
hoiling. 


bore even 


She secured the married wom- 
4en’s property bill in Oregon, and 
for many years she edited a 
weekly suffrage paper, “Tle New 
Northwest.”” She wrote popular 
equal rights serial stories for it, 
and her five sons set up the type. 
When Susan B. Anthony visited 
the Pacific Coast Mrs. Duniway 
accompanied her on her lecturing 
tour, and she also did much 
speaking by herself. 

When Oregon at last adopted 
the suffrage amendment in IgI2 
the Governor invited Mrs. Duni- 
way to write the official procla- 
mation in which he announced 
the fact and to sign her name to 
it beside his. , 

Mrs. Duniway did not believe 
in prohibition, and opponents of 
equal suffrage have sometimes 
tried to make capital out of this 
fact. But Mrs. Duniway belonged 
to the old pioneer Oregon, where 
the idea of “personal liberty” was 
very strong and the hostility of 
the so-called “blue laws” was in- 
tense. She had brought up five 
sober sons, and believed that 
boys who were properly fed an: 
properly trained could defy the 
temptations of the saloons. She 
had also seen the women of the 
neighboring Territory of Wash- 
ington twice robbed of the ballot 
by two successive decisions of 
the Territorial Supreme Court in 
consequence of their activity 
against liquor and gambling; and 
she thought it folly for women to 
stir up the liquor interest. On this 
point the majority of Oregon wom- 
en did not agree with her. Prohi- 
bition had been defeated in Oregon 
again and again, but at the first 
election in which could 
vote it carried. 


women 


Quite apart from her views on 
this subject, Mrs. Duniway was 
honored in Oregon not only for 
her suffrage work, but for her 
heroic record as a pioneer mother. 
Her name will always have its 
place in the history of the great 
Northwest. 


_ 





As if to refute the argument 


; . eit. j , pf .s e 
A man from Denver, Col., was President of the State association jthat it will sow political diseord 
in the Arcade yesterday and said; The other officers elected are;|in the family to give women the 


vote a case recently occurred at 
the town election of Bolton, Ct., 
where a husband and wife were 
Democratic and Re- 
publican members, respectively, 
of the town school board. Mr. 
F. D. Finley succeeds himself as 
the Democratic member, and Mrs. 
Finley was the Republican choice. 
Mrs. Finley is the first woman 
member of the board. 


elected as 
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KANSAS ATTORNEY GENERAL 
TELLS HOW SUFFRAGE WORKS 









‘S. M Brewster, in Answer to Questionnaire, Says Women 
Vote, and that their Vote Is Intelligent and a 
Benefit to State 





S. M. Brewster, Attorney Gen- 
eral of Kansas, replied last week to 
a questionnaire addressed to him 
by Thomas W. Hotchkiss of New 
York City regarding the workings 
The 


questions and Mr. Brewster’s an- 


of equal suffrage in Kansas. 


swers were as follows: 

1. Has there been any consensus of 
opinion in your State that women 
have neglected their homes in order 
to vote? 

Don’t Neglect Homes to Vote 

There has not been. On the 
other hand the feeling is general 
that the women have exercised 
their right of franchise without in 
any way neglecting their home. 

2. Have you found or have you 
heard, in your State, that the influ- 
ence of women’s votes has been dele- 
terious in any way to the social fabric 
of your commonwealth? 

My answer is that it has not been 
so found. Women for years have 
been voting on school matters and 
in city elections in Kansas and have 
shown that they have as clear a 
knowledge of the issues as have 
the men. 
first one in which women in this 


The last election was the 


State exercised the right of suf- 
frage in State and county elections, 
and there was nothing in the way 
‘they exercised that right to indicate 
that their votes were deleterious in 
any way to the social fabric of this 
commonwealth. I would say that 
they exercised their right of suf- 
frage as inte!ligently as did the men 
and seemed to have as clear an un- 
derstanding as the men of the is- 
sues involved in the campaign. 

8. Have you found that the best 
women take little or no part in public 
affairs and have little influence, while 
the undesirable women are active, 
utilized by, and respond to the appeal 
of the worst political influences, with 
the result that the laws and the social 
fabric suffer? 

This last question I must eim- 
phatically answer in the negative. 
While not all the women voted in 
this State at the last election, it be- 
ing their first chance to participate 
generally in State affairs, yet a 
large proportion of the women did 
yote and that proportion 
largely among the best women of 
the State. Of course, this State is 
an agricultural State and we have 
no large cities, but the women in 
the country generally voted and the 
best class of women in our cities 
voted. The participation in affairs, 
so far as the women are concerned, 
was about the same as it was with 
men. 

4. Have you noted this tendency 
particularly in the cities or other 
crowded communities, from which it 
might be inferred that equal suffrage 
would be fatal to sound government 
in the overcrowded cities of the east? 

Vote With Intelligence 

There has been nothing in the 
way that women have exercised 
their right to vote in this State that 
would lead me to infer that equal 
sufivage would be fatal to sound 
government anywhere. 
before, in Kansas the women in 
voting exercised the same intelli- 
gence as the men did and seemed 
to have as clear a conception of the 
issues submitted to them. 


was 


As stated | 


tained in your State; or has the ex- 
pression of woman's citizenship 
rather taken the form best adapted 
to her natural qualifications, such as 
a direct personal interest in public 
improvements relating to health, the 
welfare of the child, etc.? 
In answering this question it is 
not necessary for me, perhaps, to 
attempt to answer Mr. Wicker- 
sham’s argument. His statement 
that a “woman is not a good citi- 
zen, or rather is not exercising the 
full responsibility of citizenship by 
merely casting a ballot; that full 
citizenship implies service on jur- 
ies, willingness to perform military 
service when required,” etc., can be 
answered by saying that military 
service is not required of all male 
citizens. Men, when they reach an 
age that unfits them for military 
service, are still permitted to ex- 
ercise the right of voting, and men 
who never have been fit for mili- 
tary service are still permitted to 
exercise the right of voting. Neith- 
er do I consider that exemption 
from service on juries renders the 
parties entitled to such exemption 
less fit for citizenship. Many in- 
dividuals and classes in this State, 
and I take it also in other States, 
are exempted from jury service. 
For instance, in this State all per- 
sons holding office under the laws 
of the United States, or this State, 
attorneys and counsellors at law, 
physicians, all registered pharma- 
cists and assistant pharmacists, 
ministers of the gospel, professors 
and teachers in colleges and other 
institutions of learning, ferrymen, 
all members of any company of 
firemen organized according to law, 
and all persons more than sixty 
years of age are exempted from 
jury service, but such persons are 
not deprived of the right of cast- 
ing a ballot merely because of such 
exemption, nor do we consider that 
such exemption affects in dny way 
their good citizenship. The ex- 
pression of woman’s citizenship has 
not taken any particular form. Of 
course, naturally the women have 
great personal interest in questions 
relating to health and the welfare 
of the child, but they also seem to 
be interested in other public ques- 
tions, 

6. Has equal suffrage in your State 
resulted in any legislation which has 
imposed upon women the burden of 


equal responsibility in the support of 
the family? 

No such burden has been im- 
posed by any legislation and no 
legislation affecting women seems 
to have been influenced in any way 
by the fact that women have in 
this State equal suffrage. 

7. Has any legislation taken from 
women any exemptions or privileges 
which they had before they obtained 
the vote? 

No. 

8. Has not the opportunity to vote 
quickened the interest and under- 
standing of public questions on the 
part of women, so that women who 
formerly took little interest in public 
matters or were considered uneducat- 
ed have found voting a subject of per- 
sonal concern to them and beneficial 
to the community? 


Women had participated so long 





5. Mr. Wickersham says, in effect, 
that a woman is not a good citizen, 


or rather is not exercising the full re-| 


sponsibility of a citizen, by merely 
casting a ballot; that full citizenship 
implies service on juries, willingness 
to perform military service when re- 
quired, etc. Has such a view of wom- 
an’s capacity and responsibility ob- 


in city affairs in this State that they 
were, even before full suffrage was 
granted, pretty weil informed on 
public questions. Of course, when 
the right was given them to vote 
at State and county elections they 
|naturally took more interest in 
| these elections. The Kansas wom- 


SMITH PRESIDENT 
SPEAKS IN FAVOR 


Dr. Burton in First Suffrage 
Speech Ridicules Opposition to 
Ballot 





“I am in favor of woman suf- 
frage not because I am president 
of the largest woman's college in 
the world, but in spite of it,” de- 
clared Dr. Marion Leroy Burton 
of Smith College before 600 wom- 
en in the Auditorium in Spring- 
field, Mass., last Sunday. It was 
the first speech for suffrage Mr. 
Burton has ever made in public, 
says the Springfield Republican, 
and he came not as president of 
Smith but as a private citizen, to 
make it. “No human being,” said 
he, “could speak on the suffrage 
question representing the  senti- 
ment of Smith College.” It was 
as a private citizen, then, that he 
declared American democracy is 
undeniably a failure in many re- 
spects and that to solve the numer- 
ous problems of citizenship before 
this people today we should use 
every resource within our power. 
“The greatest of these resources is 
one half of our population—wom- 
en,” he declared. 

“Nobody has ever come to me to 
ask me how I stand on this mat- 
ter,” said he, “but on November 2 
I’m going to vote for the suffrage 
amendment. I believe in woman 
suffrage because I believe in de- 
mocracy and _ because _ suffrage 
works.” He said he found out for 
himself that it works by visiting 
the dozen suffrage States in a re- 
cent trip. “Of course, bad women 
and incapable women will vote 
with the rest,” he continued, “but 
do we stop to think first about the 
criminal and incapable men before 
we let men vote? If we can take 
care of the bad vote of men, I 
guess we can trust our sisters to 
take care of the bad women vote.” 
He said that only one out of 20 
criminals are women, so that the 
problem should not be staggering. 

He asserted that woman suf- 
frage would not double the cost of 
elections, but would increase the 
cost only slightly. Neither would 
it result in “duplicating” the vote, 
he contended. 

The fight for suffrage today 
parallels the struggle women made 
for education 40 or 50 years ago, 
said Mr. Burton. -Forty years ago 
men said woman’s intelligence was 
of too low a grade to permit her 
to sop up higher education. To- 
day, he said, scholarship among 
women in schools and colleges is 
admitted to be superior to that of 
men and in some cases prize con- 
tests have to be classified as to sex 
so that men might have a chance 
to win something. Forty years 
ago they argued also that college 
educations would cause women to 
lose their physical vigor and their 
personal charm, “Do you think 
the athletic college girls of today 
have lost their physical vigor?” he 
wanted to know. “And as to their 
charm—well, there must be some 
of it left for the paths between 
Smith College and Amherst, Wil- 
liams, Harvard and the rest are 
pretty well beaten, it seems to me. 
There is no more sense today to 
these same arguments against suf- 
frage than there was 40 years 
ago.” 





an has always been pretty well in- 
formed on public affairs and has 
taken considerable interest in mat- 
ters affecting the welfare of the 
State. Since granted suffrage they 
have shown this interest by parti- 
cipating more in public affairs. 





BOSTON SEES GREATEST 
SUFFRAGE DEMONSTRATION 









Streets Lined With Crowd Estimated From” 200,000 | to 
500,000 — Governor and Mayor Give Hearty 
Praise — Spectators Enthusiastic 





Boston saw the largest and most 
elaborate parade for equal suffrage 
in its history last Saturday. The 
press described it as the finest dem- 
onstration of its kind ever held in 
New England. About’ 15,000 
women and men from all walks in 
life, from all parts of the State, 
and from New England were in 
line. The procession covered four 
miles. 

The crowd that watched the pa- 
rade from start to finish was esti- 
mated by the newspapers at 200, 
000 to half a million people. 

From two o'clock in the after- 

noon until dask the procession 
wound its way up Beacon Street, 
past the reviewing stands of Gov- 
ernor Walsh, and Mayor Curley, 
through the most crowded business 
section of the city, down Tremont 
Street, and finally finished with a 
rousing mass meeting at Mechanics 
Hall. 
Throngs of people packed the 
sidewalks, jammed the mouths of 
intersecting ‘streets and hung out 
of windows and from treetops in 
numbers seldom equalled on any 
occasion. There were 25 bands 
and a dozen floats, besides striking 
groups of marchers in line. Miss 
Virginia Tanner, impersonating 
“Victory” at the head of the line, 
and Miss Helen Keller, the re- 
nowned blind authoress, were 
greeted by constant applause 
throughout the full length of the 
march. 

Striking features which brought 
hearty applause almost all along 
the line were Mrs. Judith W. 
Smith, in her 94th year, riding in 
the carriage Lucy Stone used to 
ride in; the cavalry group, the col- 
lege sections, representing Welles- 
ley, Smith, Radcliffe, Harvard, 
Technology, Tufts and Boston 
University; Miss Blackwell, pres- 
ident of the State Association, 


, 


Miss Margaret Foley with the 
Lincoln banner and wreath; the 
group of campaigners and can- 
vassers, and hundreds of beauti- 
fully decorated and impressive 
divisions and a dozen large floats. 
After almost 10,000 women had 
marched by representing teachers, 
art students and laundry workers, 
home-keepers and journalists, col- 
lege students, nurses, lawyers and 
doctors, there came a float saying: 
“All this comes of teaching girls 
to read.” 

The parade committee included 
Mrs, Gertrude Halladay Leonard, 
chairman; Mrs. Mary Hutcheson 
Page, Miss Zara DuPont, Mrs. 
Evelyn Peverley Coe, Mrs. Ed- 
ward C. Jeffrey, Miss Alice El- 
dridge. Mrs. Marion Booth 
Kelley was the chief marshal. 

Mayor Curley opened the mass 
meeting, at which 10,000 were 
present, by saying: “I feel privi- 
leged to have witgessed today the 
greatest demonstration Boston has 
ever known.” This _ statement 
brought the crowd to its feet. Mrs. 
Gertrude Halladay Leonard pre- 
sided, and the other speakers were 
Mrs. Theresa Crowley and Miss 
Helen Todd. An impressive part 
of the great meeting came when 
Mrs. Leonard asked the 10,000 
gayly decorated, triumphant 
marchers to rise and remain stand- 
ing for a brief interval to “recon- 
secrate themselves to the service 
of mankind and the great work 
they expect to do with the ballot.” 

The meeting passed four resolu- 
tions: First, an endorsement of the 
amendment to be voted on Nov. 2; 
second, congratulation of Presi- 
dent Wilson for his stand; third, 
congratulation of the five guber- 
natorial candidates for their 
stand; fourth, a vote of thanks to 
the city police department for its 
excellent aid. 








NEWSPAPER POLL 
FAVORS SUFFRAGE 


Straw Vote By Tribune and Bos- 
ton Herald Returns Majority 
for Woman’s Amendment 


ee 





Suffrage straw votes polled in 
New York City by the Tribune 
and in Boston by the Journal in- 
dicate a favorable trend of opin- 
ion in both cities for the equal 
suffrage amendment. 

According to the Journal’s can- 
vass suffrage leads in Boston in 
the ratio of 3 to 2, and out of a 
total of 8,552 votes cast, 4,448 
were for suffrage and 4,104 
against, by Oct. 19. Among the 
different places and organizations 
canvassed in Boston which 
showed a decided majority for 
suffrage were the Carmen’s Un- 
ion, the Charlestown Navy Yard, 
252 leading city attorneys, the 
workers at former Governor Foss’ 
plant, at the Thomas G. Plant 
Shoe factory. 

The poll showed an anti-suf- 
frage majority at the Atlas boxing 
exhibition held at the Arena, 
Oct. 12, and in the Faneuil Hall 
and market district. 

In New York the result was 
still more decidedly in favor of a 
suffrage victory. The canvass was 
rigorously limited to registered 
voters only. In the two polls 
taken, the first, among the Wool- 





worth building employees and the 








HOW ABOUT IT? 


If you are a married man 
with a wife who has been a 
real helpmate to you, don’t 
you want to make her your 
equal in the eyes of the law? 




















hoe factery hands, returned a 
majority of 934-694 in favor, and 
the second among the theatre-go- 
ing audience and the Grace M. E. 
Church attendants, came out 569- 
216 for the women. Even in the 
tenement region polled, out of 28 
votes, 12 were for and 4 against 
the amendment. The total num- 
ber of ballots cast in these two 
polls was 2,723 and of these 1,517 
were in favor to 914 opposed. 
Only 292 were in doubt. 

The New York Tribune said of 
the poll that in all cases the men 
took the voting seriously and ap- 
parently voted deliberately and 
honestly and that the result as 
shown by the tabulated reports 
is a surprisingly large vote for 
suffrage. 


~ 


“Equal suffrage is an unquali- 
fied success in Colorado, and sev- 
eral times in matters of vital im- 
portance the women voters have 
been of tremendous service to the 
best interests of the State,” as- 
serts the Hon. George E. Hos- 
mer, collector of customs of Den- 
ver, 
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zine and is now permanent secretary of the American Academy of Arts and Letters. He 
is one of the most influential literary men in the country as well as a poet of no mean rank. 
In a recent letter to Mrs. William Vanamee, suffrage leader of the First Assembly District of 
Orange County, New York, Mr. Johnson announced his conversion to equal suffrage. The follow- 
ing is taken from his letter to Mrs. Vanamee. 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 


A DECISION TO VOTE YES 
By Robert Underwood Johnson 


iw): ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON was for forty years editor of the Century Maga- 
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Candor compels any man with 
his eyes open to admit that at 
present good government is ob- 
tained at a frightful waste and 
against great odds. The chief ob- 
stacles are indifference and lack 
of ideality. Men absorbed in the 
struggle for life want both imag- 
ination and a sense of responsi- 
bility, and in this respect we ap- 
pear to be getting worse. It is 
not to be expected that, by some 
magic of the ballot, women will 
rise to the perfect exercise of 
every political function—that, for 
instance, they will be able to 
manage governmental finances 
(few men are so qualified) ; but it 
is reasonable to expect that they 
will bring to many problems val- 
uable qualities ; comprehension of 
human needs, special experience, 
ideality, sympathy, freedom from 
deadening traditions, refined in- 
stincts, interest in the higher life 
as reflected in literature, art, and 
music, and, best of all, common 
sense in dealing with such sub- 
jects as public health, prison re- 
forms, child labor, the drink evil, 
municipal going-to-seed, etc. In 
short, the more intelligence, cul- 
ture, and morality we can get into 
the electorate to react against bad 
government the better for all. 


How Women Can Help 


Leaving aside the college grad- 
uate of both sexes, the average 
woman of-today is certainly not 
less well educated than the aver- 
age man. For two generations, 
while ke has been hard at work in 


keep a closer touch with the 
world, through newspapers, mag- 
azines and books, by study, intel- 
lectual club life, settlement work, 
society, and travel. She has made 
amazing progress. She has 
learned how to economize time 
and effort in the conduct of the 
household and the care of chil- 
dren; many things which she 
formerly made laboriously are 
now purchased cheaply, and in 
many ways her interests have 
broadened while her husband has 
not kept pace with her. She is as 
capable as he of making decisions 
in the main both wise and free 
from improper influences. Men 
have only to remember what they 
say to one another of the incom- 
petence of the average male voter 
to see how far short the electorate 
of today comes of the standard of 
perfection which they are inclined 
to exact for women. It will be 
much if we can add a large body 
of voters in the main willing and 
competent to follow good leader- 
ship. 

Moreover, as the main influence 
upon the next generation, whether 
in the home or in the school, 
women need to be prepared to 
train citizens. Shall mothers 
learn and teach everything that 
is useful to impart to their sons 
and daughters except the most 
necessary? What time does the 
average father—whose place cer- 
tainly is not in the home—have 
to give to the direction of his 
sons in political principles? I 
feel sure that the extension of the 





business, she has been able to 


suffrage will give women a higher 


sense of responsibility to the 
State, and through this key men 
up to their own civic duty. 
Liquor Men Oppose 

I am further influenced by the 
fact that in the mass equal suf- 
frage is opposed by several ob- 
jectionable classes. No doubt 
many sincere and patriotic men 
and women are opposed to suf- 
frage, but there are elements of 
sordidness in the opposition that 
liave no counterpart on the other 
side. For obvious reasons the 
rank and file of professional poli- 
ticians of both chief parties in 
this State are against the en- 
trance of woman to political pow- 
er, while the liquor interests are 
solidly and aggressively, though 
so far as possible secretly, at 
work to defeat the amendment. 
| believe that here, as abroad, 
even among men who are not ab- 
stainers, there is a great awaken- 
ing to the fact that the drink evil 
is a monstrous obstacle to na- 
tional progress. It is women 
chiefly who suffer from it, as they 
do from war, and their intelligent 
and reasonable influence will be 
exerted as inevitably against one 
,as against the other. In this re- 
/spect, their further participation 
in responsible government will 
be. an immense public benefit. 
| Should the amendment fail in 
iNew York, it will probably be 
due to the fact that every saloon 
|in the State is a recruiting station 
for the opposition, and the defeat 
‘itself would. be a conclusive ar- 
gument for a speedy reconsidera- 
‘tion of the question. 











WOMEN PUBLISH 


PEACE MANIFESTO 


Prime Minister Calls Docurnent : 
Sanest Proposal in Six Months | 





The International Committee | 
of Women for Permanent Peace | 


last week issued a manifesto set- 
ting forth the first fruits obtained 
by the congress at The Hague 
last April. The reports ef the 
envoys who visited the foreign 
capitals form the basis for the 
announcement issued in_ this 
country and in Amsterdam. 

The statement involves the as- | 
surance: 

That the nations now engaged in | 
war would look without disfavor | 
upon a conference of the neutral 
nations as a possible medium for 
the settlement of the world war, 
and 

That the neutral nations of Eu- 
rope are prepared for such a con- 
ference provided they can get the 
co-operation of the United States. 
The statement is signed by Dr. 
Aletta Jacobs, of Holland; Miss 
Chrystal Macmillan, of Great 
Britain; Mme. Rosika Schwim- 
mer, of Austria-Hungary; Prof. 
Emily Greene Balch, of Wellesley 
College, and Miss Jane Addams, 
of Hull House, Chicago. 





years. 





The manifesto declares the en- 
voys “are in a position to quote 
some of the expressions of men 
high in the councils of the great 
nations as to the feasibility of 
their plan. ‘Yours is the sanest 
proposal that has been bremght to 
this office in the last six months,’ 
said the Prime Minister of one of 
the larger countries.” 





-GLEANINGS 





“Last week President Wilson 
came out for woman suffrage— 
the greatest State issue confront- 


ing the United States,” says the 
Independent. 





The birth rate in New Zealand 
had been declining for 14 years 
when women were given the 
vote; today it is higher than that 
of England and Wales. In West 
Australia the marriage and birth 
rate had been going down four 
When women got the 
ballot both rates went up. These 
figures hardly prove that the 
ballot makes women unwilliing to 
marry or endangers the baby 
crop. 





Only half of the 183,040 women 
wage earners in Chicago enjoy the 
benefits of a nine-hour day, asserts 
Miss Irene J. Graham, a social in- 
vestigator, in a report which ap- 
pears in the October Journal of Po- 
litical Economy publisked by the 
University of Chicago. This re- 
port represents the first compre- 
hensive survey ever made of wom- 
en’s hours of employment in Chi- 
cago. 





A leaflet entitled “Testimony 
of Governors Concerning Wom- 
an Suffrage in Their Respective 
States” has recently been com- 
piled by Mrs. Ernest Lister, wife 
of the Governer of Washington, 
and is issued by the National 
Council of Women Voters. 


POLITICS NEED 
FEMININE MIND 


Psychology Professor Declares 
Women Excel in Social and 
Economic Problems 





In a letter to the Princeton 
Press, Howard C. Warren, Stuart 
Professor of Psychology, offers a 
psychological analysis of the mas- 
culine and feminine mind. He 
admits, without defining them, that 
a “masculine” type and a “fem- 
inine” type of mind do exist, 
doubtless due to “sexual heredity 
and educational influences,” and 
discusses the qualifications of the 
two types in the sphere of business 
and politics: 

“For my own part, the study of 
the two types suggests a very defi- 
nite conclusion. The masculine 
mind, by heredity and training, is 
concerned rather with gaining a 
livelihood and amassing wealth. 
The feminine type is concerned 
with the guidance of the social life 
and the economical running of the 
household. 

Other things equal, then, one 
might predict that the masculine 
statesman would be less concerned 
with the orderly economic system 





of government than with foster- 
ing national wealth, and with ac- 
quiring at the same time a fortune 
for himself. One would expect 
that the feminine type would be 
less interested in making a liveli- 
hood out of political life, and 
more interested in promoting an 
efficient scheme of government. 

“It must be granted that many of 
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the past 130 years are due to essen- 
tially masculine traits. Time will 
show how far the enfranchisement 
of the other sex will remedy this 
one-sidedness in our government 
and give us a more orderly, home- 
like system. It is to be hoped that 
New Jersey will be willing to try 
the experiment. So far from be- 
ing radical and dangerous, the 
‘new order’ seems to the psychol- 
ogist distinctly conservative and 
promising of good results.” 





The danger from unoccupied 
rights is far less than the danger 
from the denial of rights—Wil- 
liam Jewett Tucker. 





A “League for the Marrying of 
Broken Heroes” has recently been 
started in England by the Rev. 
“rnest Houghton of Bristol. 





The right to vote is just as 
much a woman's right as is her 
right to think or her right to a 
trial by jury.—J. Stitt Wilson. 





Hosiery Guaranteed | Year 


For ladies, in black, white and 
unbleached; fine gauge or medium 
welght; sizes 8% to 10. For chil- 
dren, ribbed medium weight, in 
black and white, 5 to 9%. For men, 
in black, white, tan, gray and un- 
bleached, 94% to 11%. Made of best 
American cotton, Will mix ladies’, 
men’s and children’s in same box. 


i5c per pair; $1 per doz. pr. 


0c extra west of Miss. River. 
PARCEL POST PREPAID 


“verybody’s Hosiery Co. 









New York State’s first lady has 
personally entered the campaign 
for “votes for women.” Mrs. 
Charles Whitman spoke in the 
village of Voorhesville recently, 
and is expected to make several 
equal suffrage speeches in the 
capital district before the Novem- 
ber election. 


Suffrage 
Exchange 


For two cents a word 
you can get your mes- 
sage to suffragists in all 
corners of the United 
States. 














Only 12c. 


(including Postage and Packing) 


FOR THIS 


Filet 
Crochet Book 
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Vebos -* Towels 


I have just published this book of new 
creations — over one hundred of the new- 
est, most beautiful and practical designs 
for working Cross Stitch or Filet Crochet. 
My Book Contains Complete Instruc- 
tions With Handsome Illustrations, 
Send me 12c. in postage stamps or 10c. in silver 
and one 2c. stamp and I will send a copy prepaid, 
Pearl LeMonde, 517 Publicity Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 








GENTLEWOMEN--Superb Toilet Articles 
and Rubber Goods by mail.  ILillustrated 
book of aids to health and beauty free 
ue. Drake Nekurda, 300 Broadway, New 








York. (38) 
______— SITUATIONS 
THOUSANDS LL. 38.) GOVERNMENT 
JOBS now open to wep and women; $65 
to $150 mvuoth. Vacations Shurt bours 
Pleasunt work. Steady employment. Pay 
sure. Common education sufficieut. Write 
immediately for free list of positions now 
vbtainable, Franklio Institute, Dept. C- 
124, Rochester, N. Y. (44) 
ROOMS. 
“FOUR ROOMS, arrauged for wousrekeep- 


ing. Fine air, beautiful view; three min- 
ites from street cars, ten from eteam cars, 
$16 per mooth. Address Mrs. BF. M. Ad- 
kinson, 10 Fairview St., Dorchester, Mass, 





SUFFRAGE SUPPLIES 





Twenty-five campaign postal cards free 
to any one who will distribute them 
hefore November 2, 1915. Carrie Harrison, 
Brookland, Washington, D. C, (44) 
! Nutional Wom- 
IN MEN an's Trade 
Union League 
‘stands for self-government in the work- 
shop through organization and also for 
he enactment of protective legislation. 
‘nformation given. LIFE AND LABOR 
vorking women's magazine 0c a copy 
Mrs. Raymond Robins, President Head- 
juarters 166 W. Washington St., Chicago. 
Sea : eae ale: __fcow) 
To Authors and Publishers: 
We are printers of many well 
known publications, among them 
“The Woman's Journal.” If you have 


a book or a booklet, a magazine or a 
newspaper to bring out, write us. 
Open day and night. 


E. L. Grrmes Company. 
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The Last Word 
About Saloon Opposition 
Is Contained in 


fust off the press. 


fit most of them. 


prove politics. 


ard of morals. 








our national shortcomings during 


LIQUOR AGAINST SUFFRAGE 


Miss Blackwell gives 
a complete rebieWw of events which directly 
connect the liquor inierests With the orposi- 
tion to votes for women, including the re- 
cent Reardon letters in Massachusetts. 
PRICE5 
3c each, doz., 30c; 100, $2.25; 1000, $12.50 


PRICES ON OTHER LITERATURE 


Suffrage and Temperance....... eee+-Each, 2c; doz., 10c; 100, 75c; 1,000, $5 
What meaning has suffrage in connection with the tem- 
perance question? This flier tells; gives the facts that 
you want. 

A Catholic View of Suffrage.......... Each, 2c; doz., 10c; 100, 50c; 1,000, $3 


Eminent Catholics Declare for Suffrage.Ea., 2c; doz., 10c; 100, 50c; 1,000, $3 
Are you often asked what is the attitude of the Catholic 
Church? These two fliers will help. 

A Campaign of Slander....... corcees Each, 2c; doz., 10c; 100, 50c; 1,000, $3 


The Antis continue repeating 
about suffrage leaders. This is a pithy answer that will 


old discredited stories 


The Three Fold Menace..... eoccccee Each, 2c; doz., 10c; 100, 75c; 1,000, $6 
Socialism, Feminism, and “militancy” are other favorites 

of the antis. This folder gives the real facts. 

The Worth of a Vote.....ceeeeeeeees Each, 2c; doz., 10c; 100, 50c; 1,000, $3 
A filer by Alice Stone Blackwell, showimg what “The 

Worth of a Vote” bas been to men. 

Suffrage and Mormanism........- Each, 3c; doz., 20c; 100, $1.75; 1,000, $12 
Utah and the Mormons have been the basis of much anti 

talk. This pampbiet is an effective showing of facts. 

The Stage and Woman Suffrage......Each, 2c; doz., 10c; 100, 50c; 1,000, $3 
Mary Young (Mrs John Craig) tells what effect women 

have had on the theatre. She says that they will also im- 


Suffrage and Morals........ aseenes Each, 3c; doz., 20c; 100, $1.80; 500, $7.50 
A pamphlet by Miss Blackwell, discussing what has been 
aecomplished by the States wherein women vote for 
social reform, red light abatement and the single stand- 
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THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL AND SUFFRAGE NEWS 
,. 585 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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AT ELEVENTH HOUR 





New Jersey Opposition Produces Letter from Discredited Col- 
orado Labor Man—John R, Lawson and Others Make 
Immediate Reply 





An eleventh hour attempt to 
alienate the laber forces was 
made by anti-suffragists in New 
Jersey, when they produced a let- 
ter from W. T. Hickey, whom 
they called “a fellow-worker with 
John Lawson” and_secretary- 
treasurer of the Colorado State 
Federation of Labor. Mr. Hickey 
said that “speaking from a labor 
standpoint, suffrage has been a 
failure in Colorado.” 

The letter was immediately re- 
pudiated by the Colorado labor 
leaders. Joseph E. Cannon, na 
tional organizer of the Western 
Federation of Miners, says: 

“The opening statement of Hickey 
shows an intent to cause others to be 
lieve that Lawson had something to 
do with the writing of the letter, when 
the fact is that Lawson had nothing 
whatever to do with it. Mickey was 
dropped as State secretary of the 
Federation of Labor because of fre 
quently reported shortages in his ac 
counts. He opposed every measure 
for the benefit of women and children 
was a political gangster, an adjunct 
of the corrupt political machines of 
Denver and Colorado. His strong suit 
has been his repeated attempts to 
traffic in the labor vote. 

“If the woman's eight-hour law had 
héen defeated, as he claims, it was not 
because the women had a vote, but be 
Hickey, a few 
litical hangers-on of the old political 
machines, worked against the election 


cause with other 


po- 


of bonafide labor candidates. Hickey 
used all his influence for the nomina 
tion and election of Governor Am 
mons. Then followed murder, rapine 


and pillage by the militia, imported 
gunmen and local gangsters, with the 
eonsent aad approval of the Governor 
for the election of whom Hickey used 
all his influence, and it comes with 
poor for Hickey and his co 
conspirators to attempt at this late 
day to put the blame on their wives 
and mothers. 

“The Colorado State Federation of 
Labor is unanimously on record in ap- 
proval of woman suffrage.” 

Eugene C. Moore, president of 
the Federation of Miners, of Lud- 
low, Col., asserted : 

“The statement of Mr. Hickey, ex- 
secretary and ex-treasurer of the 
Federation of Miners in Colorado, is 
abselutely false. After the coal mine 
strike in 1914 Mr. Hickey was asked 
by the president to resign or else he 
would be thrown out of the organiza- 
tion for being two-faced. Mr, Hickey 
said to the president that he would 
not dare call a meeting and would 
not get enough votes to sustain his 
argument. I then called a meeting 
for the next afternoon and, by a rising 
vote, every delegate and official ef 
the miners of Colorado voted against 
Mr. Hickey. He has not been con- 
nected since then with organized la- 
bor in Colorado and is, as far as I 
can see, a pald agent for the element 
in Colorado which the woman suffrage 
party has fought from the beginning.” 


John R. Lawson, international 


grace 


representative of the Western 
Federation of Miners,  tele- 
graphed: 

“When William T. Hickey stated 


that suffrage in Colorado was a fail- 
ure he was not authorized to speak 
for me, the State Federation, nor the 
Miners’ Organization. The Fight- 


RECORD INTEREST 
SHOWN IN BOSTON 


Suffrage Amendment Calls Out 
Largest Registration Ever 
Made in Massachusetts 





The Boston registration for the 
suffrage amendment and the State 
elections, which closed Oct. 13, was 
the largest registration ever known 
for a Massachusetts election. It 
totalled 114,224. The only other 
registeration approaching it was in 


Hour law could not have been defeat- 
ed by ‘factional fights’ of women in 
this State, for there were but two 
women in the Legislature when the 
law failed of passage. Equal suffrage 
has always had my hearty endorse- 
ment, and I intend to remain stead- 
fastly in the ranks of its advocates. 
I look upon it as one of the means 
of solving many of the trying’ politi- 
cal, social, industrial, and economic 
Problems confronting the American 
people today.” 


John McLennan, president of 
the Colorado Federation of La- 
or, sent the following message: 

“William T. Hickey expresses his 
wn personal views and not those ot! 
he labor movement of Colorado 
hen he states that woman suffrage 
3 a failure in this State, Organized 
ibor in this State is not opposed to 
oman suffrage. I strongly favor wom- 
n suffrage and believe it to be one of 
he fundamental principles of true 
emocracy and entitled to the support 
f all who are interested in liberty 
ind progress.” 


SAYS MAGAZINE 


Miss Addams’ Statement About 
Bayonet Charges Receives Cor- 
roborative Evidence 





Miss Jane Addams’ statement 
that soldiers on both sides of the 
contending armies need to be 
drugged before bayonet charges, 
which aroused a storm of adverse 
comment, has received corrobora- 
tive evidence in an article in Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine for October, “On 
the British Firing Line,” written by 
E. Alexander Powell, war corre- 
spondent with the allied armies. 

On page 461 he says of a Ger- 
man onset: 

“Rendered reckless by the rum 
and ether which is served out to 
German soldiers about to make an 
attack, they dashed forward hoarse- 
ly cheering.” 

The question naturally arises, as 
E. Taber Fox of Litchfield, Conn., 
points out, whether Mr. Powell’s 
statement will bring upon him the 
ridicule which Miss Aadams’ sim- 
ilar statement produced, because 
she was a woman and a peace advo- 
cate. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Oregon has just issued an 
order for the strictest regulation 
of women’s hours in canneries 
that has yet been adopted in the 


United States. 


The Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion for November contains an in- 
teresting article, “My Conversion 
to Suffrage,” by Alice Woods 
Emery. 





the smallest 
proportion of unmarried women 
to its population of any State in 
the Union; Wyoming has had 
equal suffrage for 46 years. Col- 
orado has a higher birth rate than 
Massachusetts. 


Wyoming has 


Michigan will celebrate the 
tooth birthday anniversary of 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton on Fri- 
day, Oct. 29, by a “Reciprocity 
Day” throughout the State. Suf- 
frage meetings will be held in 
every county—the speakers from 
one county going into a neighbor- 
ing county and vice versa, and 
making this service a contribu- 
tion to the cause. 





I have never heard an argument 
against woman suffrage that was 
not an insult to the intelligence of a 
en-year-old boy.—Hon. John D. 
Long. 


~ 





1904, a presidential and congres- 
sional year, when the registration 
reached 114,218. In the towns of 


the State the voting lists remained 
open until Oct. 23. 





APPROVALGIVEN _ 
BY CIVIL SERVICE 


Forum Representing 150.000 Goes 
on Record for Equal Suffrage 
in New York 


The Civil Service Forum in 
New York City with delegates 
from 14 affiliated organizations, 


ILLINOIS DECISION 
UPHELD BY COURT 


—=— 
Supreme Bench Will Not Reopen 
Suffrage Case for Irate Liquor 
Dealers 





The Illinois Supreme Court re- 
fused last week to permit the ques- 
tion of the constitutionality of the 
woman suffrage act to be reargued 
in what is known as “the Macomb 
election case.” Justice Craig, who 
at one time held the suffrage act 
unconstitutional, announced the de- 
cision, which is said to have been 
unanimous. 
The attack on the suffrage law 
was made by Illinois liquor deal- 
ers, and was considered, according 
to the Chicago Herald, an after- 
math of Sunday closing in Chicago 
When the act was held valid last 
year the vote stood 4 to 3. Since 
then Judge Vickers, who voted in 
favor of constitutionality, has died 
and Judge W. W. Duncan of 
Marion has been elected in his 
place. The decision last week was 
only on the reepening of the Ma- 
kcomb case, and the liquor dealers 
say that they will bring further at- 
tacks upon the constitutionality of 
the act in December. ® 
Sunday closing of saloons in Chi- 
cago for the first time in forty-four 
years resulted in the first Sunday 
passing with the lowest crime rec- 
ord in the history of the police de- 
partment, according to Chief of 
Police Healy. Out of 7152 saloons 
in the city, only twenty-eight were 
found to have violated Mayor 
Thompson's closing order. Most 
of the violations were of a minor 
character and only one saloonkeep- 
er was arrested. There were only 
sixteen arrests made for drunken- 
ness Sunday and forty-seven on 
Saturday, as compared with an av- 
erage of 243 for the two days sev- 
eral months past. 
“There were no murders; there 
were no suicides reported,” says 
the Chicago Herald. “The auto- 
mobile accidents seem unconnected 
with alcoholic ‘joy riding.’ Church 
attendance increased; theatres and 
moving picture shows were filled to 
capacity. About 20,000 liquor 


IF 

you are a man who owes a 
never-ending debt of grati- 
tude to your mother, don’t 
you want to pay that debt 
by doing the biggest thing 
en earth for your mother’s 
sex? 

Vote Yes on the Suffrage 
amendment. 


SOUTHERN COTTON 
HELPS CAMPAIGN 


The “Buy a Bale of Cotton” 
novement is helping equal suf- 
frage in the campaign States, 
according to the National Woman 
Suffrage Association. Last year 
the association joined in-the move- 
nent to help the South and distrib- 
uted the Anna Howard Shaw 
fund, amounting to several thou 
sand dollars, among the Southern 
State associations for the purpose 
of buying bales of cotton. Now 
that the crisis is over, the cotton is 
being sold at a profit, so that the 
fund is released, and the proceeds 
are being returned to national 
headquarters for use in the cam- 
paign States. : 





The red light district of Spring- 
ield, Ill., and all brothels in San- 
ramon county have been ordered 
slosed in the interests of public 
1ealth. 


During the suffrage parade in 
Soston the draped their 
ouses with red, which was legiti 
iate, but they also tried to give 
in extra impression of their 
‘trength by draping a lot of emp 
y houses; and they even had the 
‘ashness and bad taste to decorate 
the closed house of Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe! 


antis 





trade employers had a day of rest, 
with which many of them 
pressed themselves as 
pleased.” 

One of the first effects of the 
Sunday closing was another futile 
attempt on the part of the Illinois 
liquor dealers to have the suffrage 
law declared unconstitutional. They 
laid the Sunday regulation to the 
women voters. 


eX- 
well 
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“Delia studied medicine, you 
know, and I’ve taken a cooking 
school course.” 

“Well?” 


LAST LAUGHS 


woman who was neade to register 


herself as the wife of an alien 
enemy. 


Her husband was a Ger 





having a membership of upwards 
of one hundred and fifty thousand 
city, State and federal employees, 
has gone on record. for equal suf- 
frage. 

It was the Forum’s “most impor- 
tant meeting,” says The Chief, 
which is the largest Civil Service 
paper in New York. 

“After a postponement of sev- 
eral months, the question of woman 
suffrage was brought up, discussed 
and voted upon,” says the Chief. 
“By a roll call of organizations it 
was found that some of the associa- 
tions had placed themselves on rec- 
ord in favor of votes for women. 
Others had discussed the matter 
and had taken no action. It was 
found that no organization had 
voted against the appeal of women, 
and therefore it was decided that 
the subject should be voted upon 
by the delegates present. The fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted: 

“Whereas, The ballot in the 
hands of women will give addi- 
tional strength to the cause of a 
square deal in the civil service, be it 

“Resolved, That the Civil Ser- 
vice Forum, after a poll of its affil- 
iated organizations, hereby records 
its approval of woman suffrage.” 


“We're going to start a maga- 
zine called ‘What to Eat and 
How to Get Over It.’” 


“When I am big, mamma, I’m 
going to marry a doctor or a min- 
ister.” 

Mamma: “Why, my dear?” 
“’Cause if I marry a doctor I 
can get well fer nothing, and if I 
marry a minister I can be good 
for nothing.” 


Mrs. Jones: “You mean to say 
that you and your husband never 
have any quarrels?” 
Mrs. Brown: “That's just what 
I mean.” . 
Mrs. Jones: “But don’t you 
ever get into an argument?” 
Mrs. Brown: “Never. You see, 
when we are alone at home my 
husband talks nothing but politics 
and I talk nothing but the serv- 
ant girl question, so in that way 
we never come te a disagree- 
ment.” 

- 
In Parliament questions are 
constantly asked about the hard- 
ships entailed upon alien women, 
but few women are as able to look 
after themselves as the Fifeshire 





man, who had been deserted at 
the age of twelve in this country 
by a German band. He was 
adopted, cared for, and educated 
by the minister. In course of time 
he grew up, became the minister’s 
man, and married a _ Scottish 
woman. His native tongue and 
his nationality were both forgot 
ten until last August, when the 
war broke out. He and his wilt 





were made to register themselves 
under the Aliens’ Act. His wife 
was most indignant at being 
salled a German. | “Me a Ger 
man,” she exclaimed, “I ken 
naething aboot Germans.” “Ah. 
but you became one when you 
married a German,” said the com- 
placent magistrate. “What have 
you to say to that?” “Jist this,” 
she retorted, “it nae mair maks 
me a German than it made Vic- 
toria yin when she married Al- 
bert.” The magistrate collapsed. 
This point of view should be es 
tablished, that marriage does not 
change your birth, and it ought 
not to deprive you of your na- 
tionality. A country can no more 
disown its citizens than a parent 
can repudiate children when they 
forsake the parental home.—Ew 





nice G. Murray in The Vote. 





